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ABSTRACT 

Mandated team planning for a school undergoing 
restructuring is a major policy change with significant effects on 
teachers and administrators. One junior high school restructuring 
into a middle school served as a vehicle for studying how teachers 
spent their time in mandated team planning. Team planning was 
initiated to help smooth the transition to the new school structure. 
The case study focused on one newly formed, three-member team of 
sixth grade teachers. Data were collected over 3 months at the 
beginning of the school year. The study measured the amount of time 
spent during team meetings discussing students, subject m.'ttter, 
teaching strategies, program evaluation, ,and policy issues. Analysis 
of the discussions illustrates not only the benefits of team 
planning, but also problems, misunderstandings, and limitations of 
time use. Team members found the time allotted for meetings 
sufficient but would have benefitted from guidance on meeting 
structure and alternative uses of time. Discussion of special student 
needs often dominated meetings, and some time restriction was needed 
for this subject. Also, a method for evaluating the effectiveness of 
team planning was needed. Appendices include a daily schedule, study 
consent form, interview questions, and study tools. (Contains 45 
references . ) ( JPT) 
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The Classroom Learning and Instruction Project (CLIP) reports consist of a series of technical reports 
descrit>ing a program of research at the Learning Research and Development Center, University of 
Pittsburgh. This research is supported by a number of private and pubKc non*military agencies and is 
under the general direction of Qaea Leinhardt The theme of the research included in this series is the 
relationship between teaching and learning in particular subject-matter areas, such as mathematics and 
history. Some papers focus on teachers and how their understanding of specific content (e.g., graphing 
functions) impacts on their teaching; some papers focus on new assessment instalments that are 
attempting to measure the complexity of the interrelationship between content knowledge and 
pedagogy; others focus on the students and how their learning is influenced by their own prior 
knowledge in a content area and by the teacher's in$tructk>n. It is hoped that the cumulative findings of 
these studies wW contribute to our understanding of learning and teaching. Partk:ularly they wiH contribute 
to those aspects that are unique to partteuiar topks and may in turn enrich our understanding of the fiekJ 
of teaching axi learning as a whole. A list of CLIP reports appear at the end ^ 
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Abstract 



One school districTs restructuring effort - tfie creation of a new middle school - provided the 
framework for the following study. Within the new middle school, interdisciplinary teams were established 
and a daily additional period of teanr>*planningtiine was assigned to ea^ This case study examines 
teachers' use of team-planning time as it was t>eing introduced in the new middle school setting. It 
focuses on one, newly-formed, three-member team of 6th grade teachers. Data was collected over a 
three-month period of time at the beginning of the school year. The study determined the emphasis 
given, during team discussions, to issues of students, subject matter, pedagogical strategies, program 
evaluation, and policy issues. A day-by-day analysis ixovides Information on ttie content of discussions. 
Analysis of discussions for each of the above categories Hluminates not only the benefits derived from the 
use of this extra planning time, but also problems, misunderstandings, and limitations of time use. 
Suggestions are provided for improving the use of team-planning time, and address issues of teacher 
self-evalualion, equitsMe control of time, and an expansion of thci time for professional growth activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 

To Woodglen School District,^ mandating a daily team-planning period h^r all middle school 
teachers was more than a simple policy change - it was a sizeable investment. Such an investment can 
only pay off if administrators and teachers share an understanding of the rationale, purpose, and t>enefits 
of team planning. Most school districts take for granted that convnon understanding exists and they treat 
the change in policy as little more tfian an allowance of time. Merely scheduling time, however, does not 
guarantee meeting a progran's otijectives. In spite of this, few researchers have examined what is 
expected from team-planning tinne nor what actually does happen during this time. Few, if any, staff 
development efforts are directed to its efficient or innovative use. This study focuses on one school and 
one team of teachers to examine actual use of team-planning time, and explores expanded possibilities 
and potential for its use. 

One school 

In Woodglen School District site of this study, a fundamental component of a restructuring effort 
involved the change from a traditional junior high school to a middle school. Tliis aspect of restructuring, 
the creation of a new middle school, provides the frameworic for this study. 

The instructionai format of the former Woodglen Junior High School (grades 7, 8, and 9) had been 
modelled after the senior high. Teachers were subject-matter specialists who taught the san^e subject to 
six classes of approximately 30 students each day. As many as 180 students would spend 40 minutes a 
day with a given teacher. While there was little tkne to get to loiowirKlividualstud^ 
rationales for this structure: it prepared students for the acadernic rigors of h^ which demanded 
student acceptance of increasing anKxinis of personal responsibilities, and it allowed teachers to develop 
expertise in specific subject matter areas, which would ultimately benefit the students. 



^The name of ttie school district has been changed. All administrators, teachers, and students 
have been given pseudonyms in this study. 
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Within the building, subiect*matter sped^tsts' dassiooms were grouped dose to eadi other and 
students were expected to move throughout the entire school. Each cNId had a unique schedule, and 
consequently, from the students' point of view, there was no sense of continuity in terms of dass make-up 
or travelling with a known corps of friends. Further, in a marked change from their elementary school 
experiences, students were expected to learn and understand each IndivMuaC teacher's idtosyncratic 
njles, routines, and expectations. 

The administration and faculty recognized that one problem with tNs system was the fact that a 
quiet, average student coukJ ex4)erience three years of anonymity at school. Such students risked not 
bekig known well by anyone; they might "sUp through the aacks." Adnoinistrators and faculty believed 
that average students were not always encouraged to excel, nor were they always educated io their full 
potential. This situation was consktered to be unacceptable to school distrkrt personnel. 

In an effort to address these student, faculty, and administrative concerns, the middle school 
concept was adopted by the district. In Woodglen, the original motivation for restructurinf came from 
signiftoant age shifts and population moves. An inaease ki the number of elementary students caused 
aowded concfitions in elementary buiklings. One of the solutions for sMeviating the overcrowding was to 
move the 6th grade students out of those buiklings and into anotlier. Taking into account the fadKties 
that were avfiriteMe in the district adnninistiators de^ 

middle school designed for grades 6, 7 and 8, moving the 9th graders up to the high school. 
Administrators saw this transfonnatton as an opportunity not only to meet the fiscdl considerations of the 
district but also to better implement age-appropriate academic centers k>r learning. Various models of 
middle schools were studied and several plans were combined to meet the needs of this district. 
Woodglen's interpretation of the mkkMe school concept incorporates the Carnegie Coundl's (1989) 
recomrnendatkm whk:h outline Importam dimenskxis tor the rni^ These are the significant 

features: 

•CrBBtB small communms for learning where stable, dose, mutually respectful relationships 
with adults wd peers are considered fundamental for intellectual development and personal 
growth. 
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•TaacA a com acaefemfepragffam that results in students who are literate ... and who 
know how to think crmcally, lead a healthy life, l>ehave ethically, and assume the 
responsibiities of citizenship in a pluralstte social 

•Ensure success for all students through aeative control by teachers over the 
Instructkmal program linked to greater responsibilities for students' perfonnance, 
governance committees that assist the principal in designing and coordinating school- 
w;de programs, and autonomy and leadership within sub*school5 or houses to create 
environments taikned to enhance the intellectual and em;>tk>nal development of all 
youth. 

•Staff middle grade schools with teachers who are expert at teaching young 
adolescents and who have been specially prepared for assignnient to the mkMIe grades. 

•Improve academic perfonnance through fostering the health and fitness of young 
adolescents . . . 

•Reengage ttunilies in the education of young adolescents . . . 

•Connect schools with communities . . .(p. 9) 

To successfuly Implement these mkMIe school changes, numerous staff development programs 
were directed toward the faculty o^ the new school. These programs addressed issues of team formation, 
working in teams, the creation of a new school philosophy, the end of honK)geneous ability groups, and 
even training In computer skills. During the year prior to the opening of the new mMdIe school, specific 
middle school in-service was offered to faculty in addition to programs on district-wide initiatives that 
pronDoted, for Instance, new discipline programs, peer partnering, new instructk>nal support teams, and so 
forth. 

Middle school teachers found themselves caught up in two simultaneous refonns: the school 
district itself was being restnjctured and the mkldle school "concept* was being adopted. Buzzwords of 
change were aimed at the mhJdte school teachers - shared dectsion*making, empowennent teamworic, 
collaboratton, pailteipatory management, shared governance, and so on. Demands on the faculty were 
Ngh even while deer goals md expectations were still in the process of being foniHilated and artkulated. 
The most demanding change, from the faculty's point of view, was that within the middle school, 
interdisciplinary teaching teams were established as the prime vebteie for moving change theories into 
actkxis and implementatton. 

This key organizaltonal issue - wortdng in teams - proved to be the ma|or stumbling btock in the 
districTs reform process because of inttiai resistance and apprehensk>n on the part of many teachers. The 
administratton expected a group of three or five teachers who were accustomed to working on their own. 
to change their whole mode of teaching and to begin woridng together with other teachers as a part of a 
t( jn. This change required them to unite across subfect matters, to share one partk:ular group of 
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students, to occupy a common space, to operate on a mutucri schedule, and give up individual time in 
exchange for group planning in orc^er to reach mutual goals. In addition, faculty from different 
t)ackgrounds (junior high and upper elementary) were expected to n^erge in the new school. 

Team-planning time was new fo* tx>ih the former junior high and upper elementaiy teachers. In 
the previous junior high format, teachers had been assigned two non-teaching periods a day - for 
instance, one study hdl and one period of preparation time. Teachers joining the middte school faculty 
from the elementary schools fbmierty had one preparation peri^ AN teachers in the new middle 

school progrsm (including the 6th grade team that was the focus of this study) were now assigned throe 
non^teaching periods to wo9l( with -two periods for preparation and one ^ In addition, the 

daily schedule allowed for teams to be flexible in scheduling or to arrange for mutually agreed-upon 
changes in schedules. (See Appendix A). 

At an administration meeting about six months before the middle school opened, Woodglen 
administrators articulated to the researcher what they hoped would be accomplished by teaming, and 
indicated that the additional planning time was expected be the location for these accomplishments 
(Administrative meeting, January 28, 1991). Their expectations for positive outcomes from the additional 
scheduled time included teachers addressing individuid student needs, exchanging infonnation, and 
establishing consistent policies aid procedures. These expectations were similar to tliose found in the 
literature regarding planning time. 

One team 

TNs study focussed on a three-member, 6th-grade interdisciplinary teaching team. Ms. Joyce, 
Mr. Lawrence, and Ms. Hayes (pseudonyms) came to the middle school from three separate elementary 
buildings in the district. They were acquainted with one another and, in fact, Joycci and Lawrence had 
previously worked together as partners in a team during a six-year perM 

AN three were experienced teachers and were chosen by the administration for this study because it was 
thought that, of all the teams, this one would best engage in a snrK>oth transition. 
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JoyM was chosen by the tean as leader' for the firs: year. She consklersd organizational abflity 
to be her greatest strength. Joyce was in her twenty-second year of teadiing, twenty of those years 
within the Woodglen school district. She had always taught 5th or 6th grade. Joyce had a master's 
degree in elementay education and was the sdence-teaching expert on the team. For the prior two years 
of pisming (or the middle school, she had been a mernber of the core g^ that developed the structure 
and philosophy of the new school. 

Lawrence was in Ms twentieth year of teaching in the Woodglen school district. Lawrence's 
certification was in rnath and he functioned as the rnalh expert for the imerdte^ Whilehehad 
always worthed with 6th graders during the school year, over the course of five or six summers he had also 
taught csHculusaidsiKl^ra to high school students. In adcWion to his teaching duties, Lawrence coac^ 
basketbcM at the senior Mgh school. He considered personal flexibility to be his greatest strength. 

Hayes taught 2nd, 5th and 6th grades during her twelve years of teaching. Her career had been 
intemipted by a seven year parental leave and when joining the team, she had been teaching 6th grade 
for four consecutive years. Hayes had originaly requested a grade change within her elementary school. 
However, in the spring prior to the opening of the middle school, she volunteered to make the buHding 
change due to an unexpected positton vacancy on the team. The social studies expert, Hayes is also 
currently enrolled in an elementary guktance and counselling program and considers her greatest 
strength to be identifying student problems aiKl provkting assistance. 

Purpose of study 

The restmctuilng of a mkldle school presented the opportunity to systematically analyze the ways 
in whk:h a newly formed team of teachers discuss and consMer educatkxuri issues. 

TTie purpose of this study was to examine Initial team-platining sessk>ns of one team of three 6th- 
grade teachers as they implemented a middle school restnicturing program. Specifk:ally, this study 
sought to understand the emphasis given by the teachers to discussions of 1) students 
(personal/academic), 2) subject matter, 3) pedagogteal strategic discussfons, 4) program evaluation, and 
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5) administrative/policy issues. FofNow^up visits were planned to see if the structure and content of ttie 
shared daily team-planning periods changed over time. 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

The theoretical background for this study draws on research that investigates middle school 
reform, teaching in teams, team-planning, and educational change efforts. 

Middle school reform 

Over the past twenty years a growing body of literature has focused on middle level students, 
teachers, and administrators. The need for middle grade refonn resulted from a growing awareness that 
the studentr in the "middle* had changed over time; their needs were different from those of young 
adolescents in the past, and different from the needs of elementary and high school students. 

Studentf^. Many educators share a concern for the unique needs of transescent students in 
toda/s schools. Between the ye^is of 1 1 and 14, physical, emotional, sodcri, and intellectual maturation 
accelerates. The wide range of studem diversity within this age group msices tt^ 
and requires an educational experience particular to them, (see, for example, Camegie Council, 1989; 
Qeorgiady, 1984; Qeorgiady, Riegle, & Romano, 1973; Kohut, 1988; Upsitz, 1984). The California 
Middle Grade Task Force report. Caught In the Middle (1987), and the Camegie Foundation report 
Turning Points, (1989), define and elaborate these singular student characteristics and educational 
needs. Some of the needs klentified for students of this age group inchJde manageable environments 
and limited space vvithin a buiMing, a smaH cluster of dass^ 
ctoee contact with a limited number of acfcjits who will ^ 

Admini$»ation. As the specific educattonal needs of this age group continue to be klentified in 
current research and practk^e, increasing attentk)n has been aimed at transfonning school facilities and 
polteies. The mkJdIe school 'concept* refers to a s%i of change efforts generally contktored most 
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effective for addressing concerns for middle-schod-aged children. These concepts are elaborated in 
Turning Points (Carnegie Foundation, 1989) and other studies. 

Organizational issues of middle grade restructuring reforms have t)een widely studied. As the 
middle grades have become an entity with a unique identity, most researchers have reached consensus 
about characteristics of middle grade student development, the nature and importance of middle school 
leadership, and effective change techniques. Successful middle school transitions have been 
documented by Far West Laboratories (Filby, Lee, & Lambert, 1990) in tlieir guidance casebook for 
school leaders who are in the process of reform. There are numerous case studies of successful mkidle 
schools and school transition experiences, such as those conducted by Rlby, Lee, & Lambert (1990), 
Lipsitz (1984), and SchofieM (1982). Based on these and other studies, criteria have been ktentified for 
middle school evaluation along a number of dimensions, such as local politk^al issues, «:entral office 
commitment, school leadership, faculty selection, and so forth (Qeorgiady, 1984; Lipsitz, 1984). 

Teacfiers. Debate among educators continues as to the desirability of specific credentialling of 
mMdle school teachers. Those who favor this specialization pokit to the wide range of developmental 
differences among students at this age level and the need for unique teacher preparation (Lekihardt, 
1990). The kind of special qualifications and preparation needed by middle school teachers and 
administrators are examined by several researchers, kicluding Calhoun (1983), George (1975), and 
Upsitz, (1 984). Spedfte preparation to teach young adolescents is one of the eight essential proposals of 
the Cmiegie Task Force (1989). Several states a^keady have mkkiie school certifteatkHi; others are in the 
process of examinkig this option. 

One change for teachers workkig hi new middle schools is that they are likely fo be working in 
teams for the first tkne. Despite the fact that hiterdisciplkiary teacNng teams play an integral role in the 
middle school concept, no research studies were found that address teacher preparatton ki schools of 
educatk)n for working as part of an interdisciplinary team. 

Teaching teams have emerged as important in teaching this age group because research shows 
that students are better served by personal contact with a Nmited group of adults or a team of teachers 
rather than by a k>ng list of teachers, as has been the case in many junior Ngh schools. Successful 
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impiementation of the middle school phUosophy depends upon staff acceptance of the team concept and 
a willingness to cooperate and collat)oratewmiin a core fs^^ In most case studies of effective 

middle schools, the interdisciplinary team is recognized as a key component effecting positive and 
successful outcomes (see, for example, Carnegie Foundation, 1989; Filby, Lee, & Lamt>ert, 1990, 
Upsitz, 1984; and Raymer, 1984). 
Teaching In teams 

Teem teaching methods l)ecame popular In the early *60s. While studies of current middle school 
teaming efforts show a more organized, thoughtful approach to this style of teaching, the definition of 
team-teaching is neither dear-cut nor specific. One example of an interdisciplinary team would be a team 
consisting of a grof ' > of two to five teachers who teach a core group of students within the larger school 
context Each memi)er of the team is responsible for teaching specific courses and each has a single 
classroom of students for whom they are the "home" teacher. 

Rutherford (1981) has studied the nature of interdisciplinary teams and has found that they 
change over time. He classifies these changes according to "levels of use": knowledge, acquiring 
infbrtnation, sharing, assessing, plaming, status reporting, and perfomUng, Rutherford also categorized 
and analyzed nine different patterns of teanning that exist in schod These patterns are based on issues 
such as the number of members in a team, whether or not teachers share a common group of students, 
who is in charge of structuring activities, whether teachers work together or individually with students, and 
so forth. 

BuNding an effective team takes time. Rutherford (1981) suggests that three years are needed to 
reach an effective tern tevei. This conresponds to the findings in school change literature where, for 
example, FuHan (1991) suggests that from inWatton to institutionaiizatton, moderately complex changes 
take from three to five years white rnajor rsstruciuring can take five to ^ 

Paul George (1984), a widely known leader In the middte school movement, studied 
interdisdplintfy team organizatkxi and Identified four operattonal phases through whteh aN newly formed 
teams seem to progress. ki George's model, interdisciplinary teams first deal with organizational issues 
(e.g., the same scheduto and space). The second phase involves establisNng a sense of community 
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(e.g., team symbols, names). The third phase involves issues of instruction (e.g., interdisciplinary units). 
Finally, in the fourth phase, teams develop an administrative system for handling governmental actions 
(e.g., shared dedsion^making). (See Figure 1). 



Organization — (Community — Instruction — | Administration | 



Rgure 1: Representation of George'^ team development model 
These stages seem to evolve in a hierarchical way in cases wheie the team consists of an Intact faculty' - 
that is, a change of school structure with all teachers remaining the same. When faculties are comt)ined 
from various schools, these stages emerge simultaneously although they are incomplete and partially- 
formed. 

Once interdiscipKnary team arrangements are in place, however, the literature suggests strong 
teacher satisfaction with them. Teachers usually welcome collegial relationships with other teachers and 
the t>enerit$ of collat>oration. Some of the l)enerits include sharing perceptions of students, receiving 
reinforcement when dealing with parents, and having dose daily contact with other adults. 
Team-planning time 

Teaching in teams requires scheduling time for teacher coordination, cooperation, and 
consensus. For a school district, this is a veiy expensive proposition. Two hours a week of team^planning 
time is the amount experts consider a minimum for effective teaming (McKenna, 1989). In addition to the 
expense of provkling the actual planning time, the use of the time must t>e continually assessed and 
evaluated* whteh is also costly. 

Team*planning time has t>een consMered the heart of the team effort (Filby, Lee« & Lambert, 
1990; Qeorge, 1982; McKenna, 1989; Raymer, 1984). Team-planning and teaching time were dted as 
the organizational elements highlighted most frequently by prindpals, as factors necessary for 
interdlsdplinary team success (-^ee Plodzik & Qeorge*s [1989] study on interdisciplinary team 
organization). The literature suggests that this time is necessary for addressing student needs, making 
instnjctk)nal plans, setting consistent poKcy decisions, and for exchanging infonnation (Carnegie Coundl, 
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1989; QIatthom & Spencer, 1986; McKenna. 1989; Plodzik & Qeorge, 1989). Common planning times 
and team meetings are considered significant in Lipsitz's analysis of elements shared by all successful 
schools in her case studies (Upsitz, 1 984). 

During team-planning sessions, teachers are expected to discuss student needs, instructional 
plans, and exchange infomiation on subject matter and pedagogical strategies. Consistent policy has 
been considered to be another key factor in meeting the needs of this specific age*group, and the 
importance of well-established and reliable routines has been documented (Leinhardt, Weidman, & 
Hammond, 1987). 

By establishing a specific time for joint teacher efforts, the goals of the middle school concept are 
expected to be reached. One interdisciplinary team approach is to assign a team of three teachers to a 
group of 85 students. Each teacher on the team will have the opportunity xo get to know each chikl 
personally and a<^emically. Consistent meeting time permits guidance counselors, special education 
teachers, and school administrators to Join in discussions. Interdisciplinary teams traditionally are 
expected to engage in other services as well as teaching - counseling, evaluating, diagnosing, and 
planning (Kohut, 1988). By having a regularly scheduled team-planning time, this time exists every day, 
which means that student problems do not have to be put off to some future time or hastily discussed 
during the rushed time when students are changing classes. 
Change efforts 

A school districts' estabKshment of a mMdIe school introduces many fundamental changes. For 
faculty of new mkMie schools using the team model of teaching, the rra^or work-place change is stepping 
out of the isolation of the classroom wtiere previously, policy decisions and student interacttons were 
indivMuaNy determined (Lortie, 1975). The assignment of daily team-planning time forces these teachers 
to work with coleagues and make mutual dedstons. 

Some faculty members may balk at this change, but perhaps shouM be encouraged to adopt its 
implementation. According to McLaughlin (1990) belief can follow practice. In a reviston of previous 
findings she mentions that individuals who are required to change routines or take up new practk:es can 
become believers. Although teaching in interdisciplinary reams might be a hurdle for teachers, 
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acceptance of extra planning time is not Most teachers come to /Mce team-planning time. They find the 
new sense of collegiality and the end of isolation to t>e enriching. There is a shared sense of 
accomplishments and immediate validation of perceptions of student prot>lems. Studies show greater 
teacher satisfar^^ and Ngher toolings of personal accomplishment registered by teachers with adequate 
planning time. Such teachers also enjoy the support they feel from their team partners during parent 
conf^ ences (Blomquist, 1986; McKenna, 1989). 

While it is expected that teachers wll ulttmateiy rmd greater protossional satisfaction by woddng in 
teams, until then, simply mandating changes are not enough. It is exceedingly difficult for policy to 
change practice (Fullan, 1982), and normative changes are more difficult to implement than structural 
ones. With a staff of veteran teachers, nonns, regarding time away from teaching, are already established 
and institutionaiized. Administrators and teachers aHke need to be aware of caveats regarding possible 

miSHise of this time. These include: 

1) The purpose of the use of time may become lost altogether. Teachers already 
have a schema for time away from teaching (preparation time) as time used for test and 
homework correction, preparing lesson plans, gathering materials, parent contact, 
attending to bureaucrats necessities, and so forth. Teanvplanning time is new - it does not 
replace preparation time, it is in addition to preparatK}n time. Without a shared 
understanding of its purpose, there is a danger that tNs time couM ultimately become an 
extenskxi of preparatkxi time. 

2) By showing up at the appointed time and place and having any sort of discusston 
teachers may falsely assume that they have participated in planning time. Those who are 
implementing a change to team-planning must guard against this kind of 'false clarity.* 
According to Fullan (1991) false clarfty occurs when people think they have changed 
although they have really only assimilated superfk:ial trappings of a new practice. 

3) Domination of the group by one indivMual or one spedflri interest couM lead to 
discouragement and resentment on the part of other team members. Some monitoring of 
the team structure itself shouM be in place. 

4) A study by Schofiekl (1982), suggested that a monitoring system was needed 
because many of the staff were unaware of the extert to whk4i sonw progranis and p 

that were pfitft of initisrf plans were eroded by the reemergence of oMcustonfis Therefore,a 
mechanism needs to be in place for team self-evaluation. Time shouW be set aside to 
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assess intenuriiy how the time is being used, if aH team members are satisfied, and whether 
or not they are proceeding on target 

The establishment of teaching teams and the scheduling of shared time for the teachers is only a 
beginning. Scheduling time alone i$ often seen as an end in itself. Both administrators and teachers 
seemed to tNnk that good use of this time by teachers is a given. There is an unspoken assumption that 
teachers know instinctively and intuitively how f me shouM best be used, and that guMance or in-sennce 
directed toward use of team-planning time was unnecessaiy, or even insulting. As Robert Feirsen, an 
assistant principal from New Yoric, mentioned, merely scheduling planning conferences does not 
guarantee goal achievement (1 987). 

An educational innovation will not be sustained unless there is a shared understanding of its 
purpose, rattonale, and process (FuUan, 1982). In eariy team-planning sesstons, teams of teachers are 
likely to use the time in ways that the administration expected and hoped - for information exchange and 
setting poltey standards. However, successful implementatton does not predict k>ng-run continuation 
(McLaughlin, 1990). 

Educational change efforts often fail or falter because there is no shared understanding of 
ultimate expectatkxis. Some changes never occur because of the bias of neglect (Fullan, 1991) - they 
are never mentkxied at aN. 

BACKGROUND FOR CASE STUDY 

Background infonmatton for this case study was coilectod over a nine month period prior to the 
opening of the new mkldle school. Informal intenriews were conducted with admSnistralors, teachers, and 
other school district support staff. Additional infonnatton was gatriered from obsen^ations of staff 
devetopment sesstons. School district personnel were eager to share the history of the school district 
over the past 20 years, to explak: the motivation for the creation of the mkMIe school, and to discuss some 
of the reasons for teacher apprehension about the change. Although peripheral to tTie actud study, 
background infonnation on the school district helps to illuminate the dlffk:ulties inherent in implementing a 
school change effort such as tNs. 
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Teschers weary of change 

The four munidpaiities comprising the Woodglen school district are reiatively simiiar in their 
composition as predominantly white and middle class. The community is stable; residential and 
commordcri developments have reached a mature stage. Like many school districts aaoss the country, 
Woodglen had encountered a steady toss of pupH enrollment in recent years, but has now begun to 
rev^e tNs trend and enter, again, a time of growth. For 1992, projected student enrollment for public 
schools in the district was set at 4,620 students according to information contained in Woodglen's most 
recent 5*yes^r-plan report For a better understanding of cunrent conditions in Woodglen school district, it 
iz necessary to step back in time and exaniine its history . 

In 1971 , a state mandate forced Woodglen, a suburban school district in Western Pennsylvania, 
into a merger with three neighboring, smaller districts. This forced merger touched off many years of 
struggle and chaos. The state order was designed to benefit tha smaller districts, one c^ which had no 
high school at all while the other two had smaH, outdated buiklings and limited curriculums and facilities. 
State oftk:ials believed that by combining the schools into one district, the needs of all students wouM be 
better served. Woodglen was unprepared for the influx of the new popuiatkMi and for providinc; the space 
and facilities that were required. 

Before the merger, the district consisted of seven elementary schools (grades 1-6); a junior high 
(grades 7-9); and a high school (grades 10-12). Immediate plans to buiM a new high school were 
underway, but the buikSng woukJ not be finished until 1979. The greatest cninch in the eariy 1970s was 
for the upper grades, 10-12, who shc^ one 1931 buUding on a split-day schedule. With st^^dents also 
leaving the buHding for vocational schools during the day, the overiap of departures and anivals and the 
compSex coordinating of activities contributed to an unstable environment. School administrators also 
came and went quickly. There were six superintendent changes between 1971 and 1987 when the 
present superintendent took over. The school board consisted of waning factfons as weH. 

Fadlitiesrnmagernent occupied a great deal of tiine for administr^ In nine and one half years, 
nine school buildings were ctosed and/or sdd. in 1979, the new high school opened for grades 11 and 
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12; the former junkx high became the 'intemiediate school' and housed only grades 9 and 10; the former 
Wgh school was now the "junior high" (grades 7 and 8); an old building from one of the merged districts 
became the "middle school" to which aN 6th graders were bussed. Elementary schools were grades 1*5. 
The middle school lasted for six years, when the new senior high could accommodate the 10th grade; the 
intennediate school became the junior high again (7, 8, 9) and 6th graders returned to elementary 
buildings. Maiy students attended six different buHdings in their 13 years of K-1 2 ca^ With each 
shuffle, teachers and staff packed belongings and left familiar spaces and colleagues. Moves were 
seldom welcomed. At the same time, teachers feared the loss of positions altogether as the decade of 
the VOs found many faculty being furioughed. 

In 1991, a new restmcturing effort was underway that would not only relocate staff again (9th 

grade moved to the high school; the junior high was eliminated; 6th graders joined 7th and 8th in the 

middle school) but it would also require faculty at the new middle school to work in "teams" for the first 

time. Considering that the average teacher in this new mkJdIe school had approximately 20-25 years of 

experience (Prindp^ interview, in McQuakle, 1991d), weariness of packing and moving and re-adapting 

again could t>e expected. 

Since the mid-80s there has been stability within the administration, with the teaching staff, and 

with the school board. The present administration spent two and one half years planning the new mMdle 

school. In January, 1989, an advisory comniittee,nriade up of parents, teachers 

board members was established for the purpose of becoming informed about middle schools. From this 

group, a core conmittee of teachers aid administrators was put togeth^ 

At least fourteen school district personnel attended conferences on mkkJIe schools in Denver, 

Toronto, Long Beach, Williamsburg, and Cincinnati. The core committee, akxig with parents and 

community members, visited twelve srea middte schools. On two occask>ns, 25-30 teachers attended 

regionfiri conferences on mMdle schools. 

With the mission statement adopted, the phitosophy in place, the interdisciplinary teams of 

teachers carefully balanced, the training of teachers on-going, the curriculum changed, and the schedule 
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finally worked out, the Woodglen school districf s middle school was ready to welcome the new students. 
However, many teachers remained unconvinced and apprehensive. 

Teachers wary of change 

"Changes hang heavy/ according to Assistant Superintendent, Bill Calfee, of the Woodglen Area 
School District, referring to the new middle school (Personal communication, May 29, 1991). The staff 
was weary of t>eing uprooted, wary of the personal effects of change, and leery of administrative motives 
for change. 

While change itself was welcomed by some, more often K causes concern, apprehension, and 
dissonance for those involved. The change from a junior high school to a middle school in Woodglen 
Area School District was no exception. A combination of fonner elementary teachers and junior high 
faculty from self-contained classrooms merged into *teams* in September, 1991. While some teachers 
welcomed a "professional partnership," (Staff development meeting, AprH 22, 1991) others feared a loss 
of autonomy. Administrative officials estimated that 30% of the staff was actively involved in creating a 
successful changeover; in the Spring of 1991, the remainder were unenthusiastic and resigned. 
(Personal communication. May 1, 1991). 

At a staff meeting during the Spring and prior to the opening of the new school, teachers 
expiessed three m^or concents in addition to the expected loss of personal power: their own limitations; 
schedule time changes; and the mandate to end ability grouping. These apprehensions reflected the 
teachers' rnoving into areas in which they had no track reco^ 

"For the first 9 weeks, we wMi all teach keyboarding," explained Joyce, one 6th grade team 
member. "Do you typer "No, I can't type," saM Lawrence; "What happens if you can't type?" (Staff 
devetopment meeting, April 22, 1 991 ). WNIe administrative reassurance was offered regarding provision 
of adequate tr^ng, during a site visit in October, Hayes (a member of the team studied) pointed out that 
the teachers themselves had to teach oomputer/keyboarding skMs. Training had consisted of five hours, 
once, after school. Hayes had no training in word processing, the next component to be taught, and 
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mentioned that it was *a difficult task* because her only elementary experience was with "computer 
games* (site visit October 4, 1 991 ). 

In the wrap-up question and answer period at the same staff-development meeting in April, three 
questions out of twelve addressed concerns and apprehension over the new time period slated for 
advisor/advisee meetings between teachers and students. Although planners considered this A/A time a 
crucial and significant piece of the middle scho^^l concept, in a team-only setting, Lawrence asked, *When 
is teaching time? You cai't teach math in 32 minutes a day. . . With 40 minutes, A/A gets more time than 
mathi* (Staff devetopment meeting, April 22, 1991) Teachers also expressed agitatton over this being an 
additional *class preparatton* and teaching period. The teachers' unkxi threatened to file a grievance over 
this issue. However, one month into the new school year, each of the three study participants had come 
to believe that this A/A time was crucial, positive, and signifk:ant (Hayes, Joyce, & Lawrence Interviews, in 
McQuaide, 1991a,b,c). 

Policy for the new middle school directed that there be no ability grouping. Although there were 
pull-outs for 'learning support* and *emotional support/ mainstreaming had t)een implemented. 
However, at the first team meeting in the Spring, with one central office adntinistrator present, the 
foHowing conversation took place among members of this 6th grade team: 

Lawrence "WHI there be grouping of students within teams?* 

Joyce *No.* 

Admin "They are very strong on that point.* 

Joyce *But it is uf. to the team whettm* to group or not.* 

Lawrence *Math has to be grouped. . . CouM we group for reading?* 

Admin niieacimintstration is realy opposed to grouping. Don'task. Do what worths for your 
tean.* (Staff devetopment meeting, April 22, 1991) 

^ MainstreanDing proved to be chaRenging for this team after school began. During team-planning 

time (November 1 3, McQuaMe,1991e), teachers met with a specialist on the ADAPT method. ADAPT is 

designed to offer the same curriculum to all ability groups by altering the presentatk>n, demands and 

expectattons of a lesson for spedfto chikJren. This team, aN somewhat familiar with this method, met with 

the specialist for twelve minutes, f^epresentative samples of curricuhjm adaptations were distributed. It 

was evMent that the design and use of these adaptations wouM require a great deal of preparatton time. 
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worried about the effects of mainstreaming. Joyce rem^ 

teaching" for the low achievers. "Other kids are not being challenged. Everything's been watered dovw>.' 
Hayesagreed. The next day. Lawrence asked. "We're going to adapt for two kids and forget the re^^^ We 
can't do that." (Noven*er 14. McQuaide. 1991e). 

Teachers leery of change 

Some teachers questioned the administrative motives for the change to a mWdle school. This 
was pointed out by the assistant superintendent on several occasions. "Many on this faculty have been 
through a tot of moves. In the past, they were not always for educatlorv^l reasons, but rather were due to 
space and financial requirements" (Pereonal communkation. May 29. 1991). White this restructuring 
effort also reflected a need for change due to age populalton shifts. Dr. Calfee emphasized that two years 
of study and research had gone into choosing what was best and age-appropriate for this student 
popuiatton. The need for a space or buikfing change was seen as an "opportunity" to Imptement what had 
been teamed. 

Faculty cynics resented another upheaval and questioned the rhetoric and research that 
mdtoated need for a specialized program for eariy adotescents. At the conduston of a March. 1991 staff 
devetopment program, one tong-time teacher asked. "If this is all so important, why haven't we done it aM 
atong for {untor high kkls? This whote ktea is to mask the poor planning of the high school, and the 

of not having buW a large enough facility in the fkst place." (Personal communfcatton. March 13. 1991). He 
dkJ not accept the admkiistratton's visfon of seizing the opportunity. 

Reacting to change, many faculty members of the fonner junior high school building wanted 
someone to "Wame" for the loss of cdteagues to the high school and for the mtmston of elementary 
teachers into their space, and for the fact that they could no tonger dose a dassroom door and follow 
established routines. Rather than focussing on opportunity to do things differently, these teadiers 
sought out negatives. One teadwr asked the observer. "Are you going to come bade In the FaH to see 
Playskooir (Staff devetopment meeting, March. 1991). 
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It was understandable that some veteran faculty members would also be leery stoout personal 
status because of administrative decisions. *The Intermediate level Is the least piestigious in the entire 
continuum of schooling^ (Lipsitz, 1984). An increase In teacher empowemient and decision-making had 
not as yet been demonstrated; at eariy stages, to many, it seemed that the system weakened personal 
autonomy. TraditkMially, dosed classrooms have fostered a sense of empowennent, Nghly valued and 
jealously guarded by some experienced teachers (Lortie, 1975). The persistence of the dosed 
dassroom has tended to institutionalize both the isolation of the teaching setting and the autonomy of the 
teacher* (Hatton, 1985). 

H, in fact, 30% of tNs faculty was committed to the changeover, even this percentage dkJ not 
come easily. In this number of 25-30 teachers, many were "converts," induding the prindpal. The 
conversion did not occur because of administrative rhetoric, peer cheerleading, or personal revelation. 
Rather, those individual teachers most positively involved were those who had been given the 
opportunities to attend conferences; leadership was almost thrust upon them. Teacher Dan Uttle, 
expressing the views of those who were either genuine enthusiasts or making the best of things, 
entreated others to join in a positive process of moving forward. In the Spring faculty-led staff 
development program, he advised, "When the horse dies, dismount The junior high is dead." (Staff 
devetopment meeting, April 22, 1991). 

Administrative leaders were disappointed in their efforts to arrange a two-day retreat at a near-by 
resort, for the teachers prior to the beginning of the schCK>l year. According to Or. Calfee, the school 
board had been economk:ally cooperative and generous regarding lyi of the staff development efforts. 
This retreat was viewed not only as an opportunity for teams to personally interact and bond but also as a 
reward for the staff . Faculty response, indk»ting a desire to Mend, was ^^oxirnately 28 ^ In 
May, 1991, theoutingwascanoelledfdrai. TlieschodprindpcridMnotwwtdkiuesorfacttonstofonnas 
opposing groups. 

Administrative leaders were weN aware of, and dismayed by, the continued skepticism and leery 
resignation of the majority of the faculty. Dr. Calfee explained that tNs was the first mi^or restmcturing 
effort he had undertaken; he sakJ he would make or e major change in the process if he had it to do over 
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again. He expressed the desire for the time to wait for a giass-rootsp^ 

the teachers more directiy in decision*maidng. He wished for time to provide teachers with research and 
resources so that they would have recognized the middle school need on their own. *Real success would 
t>e assured if the teachers had been the ones demanding the change* (Personal communication, May 1. 
1991). 

The following study was conducted in the midst of the restructuring that involved the 
inoptev^^ation of a mc^r change effort. The study focussed on three of the districTs veteran teachers, 
who were working together as a team for the first time. In the next section, the design and nature of this 
research project are descrjt>ed and explained. 

METHODOLOGY 

This section descrit)es and explains the design of the study, the way in which data were collected, 
ttie sampling technique that was used, the way in which the data was recorded, and the development of 
interview questions. An examirmtion of the limitations of the study is provided, and the criteria and 
methods used for coding data are described. 

Design Issues 

Patton's (199Q) guidelines for conducfing qualitative research influenced the design of this study. 
A combination of qualitative and quantitative analysis was appropriate for this data. In analyzing the 
emphasis given during team-planning time discussions to each of the five issues (students, subject 
matter, pedagogy, evaluation, and policy), a quantitative approach was used. In analyzing the content of 
the discussions that occurred during the team-planning sessions, and the content of teacher interviews, a 
qualitative approach was used. 

The five categories chosen for analysis were selected with the aim of covering aN topics that might 
be discussed. An effort was nrade to anticipate aH posfibie relevant topics and to be comprehensive in 
order to ensure that all episodes of speech could be coded. It was expected that the teachers would 
discuss students because the overarching goal of the middle school restructuring program was to ensure 
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that no student would be overlooked. It was expected that teachers would discuss policy l>ecause they 
were in the midst of implementing a new program that involved new poNdes. It was also expected that 
pedagogical strategies would t>e shared l}ecause they are the tools of the trade, and when professionals 
meet they usually share this kind of informatk>n. It was assumed that subject matter wouM be discussed 
because the teachers aN taught language arts, and they were expected to coordinate interdisc^linary 
units across subjects. RnaNy, it was assumed that program evakiatk>n remarks would be a part of earty 
planning sesskxis, given that this was a new vr^gnam. 

As a case study, this research was designed to be an in-depth investigatton of one partknilar team 
of 6th grade teachers. The team selected might not be representative of other 6th grade teams, and was 
probably quite different from the 7th and 8th grade teams. Nevertheless, it was expected that from a 
study of this teams' use of time, general patterns and characteristics of use of planning-time would 
emerge. In seeking to understand why some things happened, instead of only reporting on what 
happened, problematk: issues common to many teams coukJ be determined. 

Ttie unit of analysis was episodes of spee ^) from the three team members (Joyce, Lawrence, and 
Hayes) and from other support personnel during teanvplanning n>eetings. Since actual team-pianning 
time data was collected in three phases over a three-month time period, each set of data also was 
compared over time. 

Selection of the team of teachers was made by the school principal. Dr. Brookshire, who was 
asked to predtet the best-functioning group. He chose a *. . . 6th grade group because they had 
traditk>nally functk>ned as a team,* unlike the 7th and 8th grade teams (Principal interview, Unes 13*20, 
McQuaide, 1991d). (Dr. Brookshire was referring to the fact that this team, with elementary and mkldle 
school backgrounds, previously experienced ctose, collegial working relationships with other teachers.) 
Although Dr. Brookshire expressed confkJence in each of the four 6th-grade teams, his selection of the 
observed team was based primarily on his knowledge of the team leader, Joyce, and her active 
involvement as a core trember of the mkldle school planning committee (Princ^al interview, lines 47-53, 
McQuakle, 1991d). 
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The analytic design strategy is one of naturalists No attempt was made to manipulate the 

research setting and there was no predetermined course established by or for the researcher. An 
inductive analytic approach was used> allowing important analysis dimensions to emerge from patterns 
found in the case under study, without presupposing in advance what the important dimensions would 
be. 

The scientific validity of the data was strengthened by having all of the observed team-planning 
meetings audiotaped and then transcribed. Strategies for coding data are included and insure the 
possibility of training another coder. 

Data coiieclion 

The entire data base for this study was collected over a ten month period of time, in a variety of 
settings, and from multiple sources. In January 1991 , the researcher met with three school administrators 
(assistant superintendent, director of educational services, and the current junior high and future middle 
school principal) who provided the rationale for the creation of their new middle school, the progress 
toward accomplishments of the restructuring effort to date, the concerns and problems that were 
emerging from the process, and their hopes and expectations. 

In March and April, 1991, the researcher attended the two staff development sessions designed 
to inform teaciiers of cha^^ge efforts and to facilitate mechanics of the transition. One of these meetings 
was nin by an outside consultant and one was faculty-led. During May, 1991, the researcher spent 14 
days in the district's central office, serving a practicum, and interviewing administrators for background 
information. The practicum involved spending one week each with the assistant superintendent, the staff 
development specialist, and the director of educational servk:es while they performed their professkxial 
duties. Team-planning tirne data coNecttonwil be further described Approval for tNs study 

was granted by the school administration. Each teacher signed a pemiission form (Appendix B) whk:h 
mOcaXBd their willingness to partk^ipate in the study. 
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Sample of team*planning time 

The saiiple of subjects for this study consists In 
deciding on the sample of meetings to observe and interviews to conduct with this team (and related 
personnel), subjective considerations were involved. One consideration was the appropriate amount of 
time needed in order to identify general patterns in the data Another consideration was the number of 
consecutive days of observation needed to provide continuity in the discussions. To minimize classroom 
and teacher disniptions, seif-imposed limits were set on the total number of observations and interviews 
conducted. 

Upon advisement and school principal and teacher agreement, the following schedule was 
decided upon for data collection: (See Figures 2 & 3). 





Dataa 


Tlm*a 


Praaant during taam 
alannlfig 


*Pr«s«rvic« planning 

ObMfVfltkKI 


Aug. 29. 1901 


12:00-2:30 


Joyca* tJNVffanoai Hayaa 


*PI>nninQ Hrw obMivttbon 


Siflt4.1901 


10:20-1 1.tlO 


Joyca. Lawfanca, Hayaa. HHi, 
S0rinaOlaW 


Sipt5.1991 


1020-11X10 


Joycaf Cawfanca« Hayaa. HtN* 
opnnB. nooana 


Sipte.1991 


1020-11 X)0 


Joyoa, Lawranca, Hayaa. HW. 

SpHng 


FuH Day. Uwr«nc# *int««vi«w. 
and planninQ tvTW obMv^Mlions 
FulDay.Joyca 

*tnt«orf«w and planning ttma 

obaaivaHon 

Fill Day. Hayaa 

*!ntarvi«w. and planning tima 
cbaafvaliona 






Joycaf Lawffanca« Hayaa. ^Wi« 
GpriOQi Hatman 


Oct 1.1991 




Joyoa, LjMVfanca. Hayaa. spring 


dct4.iMi 




Joyca, Uwranca. Hayaa. Cprtng 


*Piincipat tntawiaw (Bfookihlra) 


1 Oct 4. 1991 


S:3M:1S 




'1 —wing 




1020-11^)0 


Joyca. Lawranca, Hayaa, 
Spdnkac 


Nov. 14. 1991 


1020-11.-00 


Joyoa. iJMffanca. 






1020^11^)0 


'^yoa. Lawiaooa, 1 





* Audiotaped session 

Rgure2: Data collection schedule 
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The roles of key participants in the study are shown on an organizational chart in Rgure 3, below. 
Ms. Sprinicer, the Instnjctiondi Support liaison from the central office was not a icey member of the team; 
Ms. Roberts, the gifted education teacher was present during team-planning for a limited time on one day 
of observation. 

Calf 00 



(Assistant Sup0rint0nd0nt) 



Broolcshire 
(Principal) 



Diehl 



H0rman 



(Assistant prir 



cipals) 



JoycbLawrertceHaveb ^BDm, — _M 
— I ^ — (Sp0Ctal Ed) (Guidance) 




(Team) 

Figure 3: Key study personnel and positions 



Recording observation data 

Whether observing classroom interactions or a teacher planning session, an accurate recording of 
events is often problematic. Prior to obtaining permission to audiotape all meetings for this study, a 
coding chart was partially developed, incorporating features from the StudenHevel Observation of 
Beginning Reading System study (SOBR) (Leinhardt & Seewald, 1981) and from A Model tor Assessing 
Team Meetings (Feirsen, 1987). The SOBR observational system is content-based, uses a time sample 
approach, and the codes used are easily collapsed for a quick and accurate recording of numerous bits of 
information. The Feirsen model is based on the Flanders* (1964) coding system which also uses a time 
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sample approach and codes for six measures of meetinjHnteraction analysis. Each of the six measures 
contain sub-codee . Use of the scheme proved unnecessaiy t>ecause the teachers granted pemnission to 
audiotape all sessions. Audiotapes of the teanvpianning sessions serve as an accurate representation of 
speech episodes and were also availat)le for later verificati^^^ 

As shown in Figure 2, eight and one half hourc of team-planning time were audiotaped and field 
notes were collected l>y a single lesearcher on ten different days. One fun school day was spent with 
each member of the three-person team. Interviews with each of the three teachers and the principal weie 
conducted. 

The development of teacher interview questions (see Appendix C) evolved in the following 
manner: 1) sample questions were considered from Fatten (1990) and Upsitz (1984) and were adapted 
for this occasion; 2) original questions were created for this school and the purpose of this study; 3) these 
two sets of questions were then combined and discussed with other teachers and researchers; and 4) the 
questions underwent several revisions after consultation with three advisors. A chart was developed on 
which the need for each question and an expected response were listed and a pilot interview was 
conducted with a fomjer elementary teacher. Again revisions were made. Questions were prepared in a 
similar rnanner for the interview with the principal (see Appendix D). AN interviews were audiotaped. 

Audiotapes from the preservice session, the nine in*school teacher planning times, and four 
participant interviews were transcribed for analysis. These transcripts consisted of half*page width text to 
allow for coding on the other half of the page, and included computer-generated line numbers for 
purposes of easy reference to specific dialogue and for quantifying the anKHmt of talk. 

Data collection limitations 

Limitations of the study included the fact that the teant held frequent, infomnal meetings which 
were not included in the research. Other problems arose when a member of the planning team was not 
avaiMMe on a scheduled observation day either because of illness or because of teacher pull-outs due to 
conferences and workshops. Adjustments to the original design were necessary, and compromises were 
deen>ed acceptable. 
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Another limitation on the data coKection was the setection of the August 29th preservice session 
as the first data point. The teachers had spent most of the 28th and the morning of the 29th in f ull-facutty 
meetings and all members of this team had been in the school building and setting up new classrooms 
throughout the month of August. Numerous informal spontaneous meetings had already occun-ed. 
When the researcher attended a team session on the afternoon of the 29th, teachers were more 
concerned with physical room and supply set-up and readinecs for the first day of school than they were 
about "teaming" issues. 

Scheduled observations were shuffled to accommodate teacher pull*outs for woritshops, and a 
break of one day interrupted the hoped-for three*days-in-a-row continuity (however, the teachers did not 
meet as a team on !he day missed). 

Coding 

Transcripts of the regulariy scheduled team-planning sessions were coded in their entirety for 
emphasis given to 1) students, 2) subject matter, 3) pedagogical strategic discussions, 4) program 
evaluation, and 5) administrative/policy issues. "Emphasis" was measured by the number of lines of 
speech peftainirH) to each of the five categories. Casual conversation - greetings and personal remarics - 
were few and were deducted from the total number of lines of a transcript. 

Categories were not necessarily mutually exclusive - that is, at times one category was embedded 
within another. For instance, subject matter discourse could be embedded in a discussion of pedagogical 
strategies. Overall, this embedding occurred in 5% of the data If a particular episode of speech was 
found to.oontain one category embedded in another, both categories would be coded and that was noted 
in the coding scheme. In each such instance however, the significant or major code was dearly 
identifiable. 

Each transcript was carefully examined and every section of dialogue was assigned a coding 
number corresponding to one of the five categories under study. Codes and line numbers from 
transcripts were transferred to a data sheet. This data sheet was helpful for retrieving examples of speech 
because dates, line numbers and categories were quickly available. (See Appendix E.) The total Nne 
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numbers of speech devoted to each category were then tallied and transferred to a coding chart. This 
same coding chart was used for the comptfison of the three-day chunks as weN. (See Appendix F.) Afew 
exceptions were made to a straight 1 through 5 coding. These induded the foHowing: 

1) The category of students. Emphasis given to discussions of students was brolten into two 
sections: '1A' for regular education students and 'IB' for mainstreamed special education students. For 
a possible future study, both '1A' and 'IB' segments of dialogue were further coded as either 'lA'- 
individual, academic; 'IP' - individual, personsy; "?A' - group, academic; or 'QP" - group, personal. These 
six sub-codes were not tabulated in addition to the totals for the student category, but were a breakdown 
of the totals. Coding on a protocol that involved an academic discussion of a single, regular education 
student wouM be marked '1A-IA.' Examples follow of coded discussions involving regular education 
students. Special education student discussions were broken down in the same manner. (See Figure 4) 



1.VIA: 

Joyce: 'And she sakJ, Tve already had ail this stuff last year* ... ' 

Lawrence: "She's a new student . . Well, let's see how she does on the first few tests, that's aH. . 
.' (September 6, 1991; lines 694-95, 701, and 731-732). 



Joyce: 'Okay, also in my homeroom, Wendy Smith is really having a very bad day today. She got 
a stomachache, and she's crying and she dklnl want to go to the nurse, she dkin't want 
to talk to Anita, and I said, 'Are you nervousr 'No.' But she doesn't want to be here. . .' 
(September 6, 1991 ; Hnes 252-256). 

1A-QA: 

Joyce: 'I wanted to talk to you guys about a couple of my kkis that are not LD but are causing a 

tot of , I mean, their grades are really In bad shape In my homeroom. . . ' (October 3, 

1991; lines 861-864). 

1A-GP: 

Uwrence: 'DM you notice the kids from Htokory tend to talk out more?'. . . (October 3. 1991 ; 
lines 139-40). 



Figure 4: Examples of speech coded for discusston of students. 



2) The issue of embedding, to some cases, whito categories did not overlap, one category might 
be embedded within another. For iitstance, in a discussion of detention polk^, a specific student's 
behavtor nray have prompted the discusston and may be a part of it. If policy was the major focus, this 
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section would be coded with a "5." Within that section on policy, those lines devoted to a specific student 



spectal education student (IB) embedded in a policy discussion (5). By keeping a separate account of 
embedded infomiation, these lines of protocol could be easily extracted and deducted from the total line 
numbers, allowing analysis of mutually exclusive elements. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The actual use of teachers' team-planning time has been examined in three ways. First, each 
individual session was studied for the emphasis given to discussions of students, subject matter, 
pedagogy, evaluation and policy issues. The emphasis given to each has been represented by a bar 
graph for each session. These results are followed by a discussion of selections from the contents of the 
discourse on that particular day. When more than one categoiy is discussed, the category mentioned first 
is generally that with the greatest emphasis. Not every category is discussed for each day; selections are 
intended to be sample ^''^y from ttie daily team-planning discussions. 

Each three day set of data results were tallied, and in the second section, the three sets are first 
combined for a comprehenssve look at the emphasis given each category over the nine observation 
sessions. Next, the three sets of data are compared to determine whether or not there were changes in 
structure or content over timv9. 

In the third section, each of the five above mentioned categories has been examined in greater 
depth. For instance, in the student category, a synthesis of all student discussk)n over the nine days of 
observations has been analyzed. Examples of teacher discussions have been selected from the 
transcripts to provMe an accurate descriptton of team-planning time conversattons. 




under the student category. TNs code represented discussion of a 
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Use of team*plannlng timt by day 



S^ion 1: Second day of school 
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Figure 5: Usa of taam-planning tima, Saptamber 4, 1991 



■ Studants6% 
□ Sub|.Mat.O% 
M Padagogy10% 
B Evaluation 0% 

■ Po»cy84% 



On the second day of school, policy discuaskxi doniinated team-planning time. (See Figure 5.) 
One policy issue stood out as the major focus, and this Issue arose from a conflict about schedule 
changes between the team of teachers and the school administration. 

The new middle school teachers had been promised "scheduling flexibility and team dedsion- 
maldng* as benefits of the resbruduring effort. After careful consideration, tNs team switched their three 
classes around so that children returned to their homebase teacher for that particular teacher's subject 
matter lesson at the end of the three member team rotation. Rationates for this move included less 
frequent locker visits and touching base with the same group at the beginning and end of the academic 
sessions. 

The teachers explained the change to the students and had them alter individual schedules. 
When word of the revamped schedules reached the administration, the teachers were told that this 
particular type of flexibiltty was not permitted because office records would no longer be accurate 
regarding the whereabouts of the children, this kind of change might create a burden for special 
educatbn teachers, and the switch woukJ create a computer-change nightmare. 
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The teachefs were confused, esped^ given that, from their point of view, they had simply taken 
advantage of one of their new nienefits.* Contraiy to one of the administration's concerns, the special 
education teacher quiddy agreed to modify her schedule to accommodate ttie changes. The teachers 
spent their planning time on the second day of school lamenting the loss of the option to make schedule 
changes, and planning a course of actk>n to change schedules back with the students. The guidance 
counselor met with administrators, and by the end of the period, the teachers were finally given 
permisskNi to let the changes stand. This mis-communicatkxi, however, caused almost an entire period to 
be spent on discussion of the issue. On the other hand, severd benefits resulted from the emergence of 
this problem: the teachers were ultimately rewarded in their first attempt at decision-maleng; the teachers 
were better aware of the paperwork complications of a schedule change in a school with a large 
populatkxi; and it appeared that they were also made aware of the necessity of knowing where each chiM 
was at any given time. 

Session 2: Third day of school. On the third day of school, team-planning discussk>ns focussed 
on regular educatkMi students. (SeeRgure6) The discussions were primarily informalkxi exchange. 



The "gifted education' teacher introduced herself and briefly discussed plans for students in that 
program. The guklance teacher talked about indivMual record changes like, 'Robert Jones came to me 




Students 59% 
Sub). Mat. 10% 
Pe€faigogy8% 
Evaluation 4% 
Po»cy 19% 
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today and said he has a new last name.' Approximately one third of the time spent discussing students 
was devoted to one individual, Jessica, who wanted to switch teams because none of her former 
elementary friends were in her group. The teachers and guidance counselor strongly opposed the 
change but showed empathy for the child, caring and concern about how to best make her comfortable, 
and sensitivity to her needs. The discussion about one student and her lack of acquaintances, prompted 
many other students in the dass to be Mentified by one of the teachers. Infonnation about these other 
students was shared for the purpose of possibly linking up Jesska with another chiM. Typk:al transcript 
quotations inckide: 'Kate is from Pfne Elementary. Ntee giri.' "Tami is from that school. Wonderful, 
beautiful gkl.' 'Lorie, another nk:e giri. They are really ntoe kkJs.' and so forth. 

Administrative tasks unique to the beginning of school, occupied 19% of the time. These tasks 
included making certain everyone had enough books, discussing procedures for student referrals to 
special programs, and clarifying the children's schedules with the guidance counselor. The three 
teachers continued to share best methods for 'housekeeping' tasks - for instance, reaching a 
consensus on the best forms to be used to record book numbers and so on. 

Cne discusston of an indivMual student who had missed some classes ('He wanders a tot') 
brought up questions about attendance procedures. All three members of this team came from 
eiementaiy buildings and continued to foltow familiar customs. In an elementary building, it was easy to 
keep track of students. In the mkJdIe school, the attendance system was different; the teachers were 
never toM of the differences; aid they were puzzled by the daily attendance sheets that were delivered. 
At one point earty on, Joyce tried to get some darificsrtton fl have a question about attendance...') but at 
the sanne time, the guidance teacher was leaving, several simultaneous conversations were ongoing, and 
the question was lost. This admkiistrative issue woukJ be revisited again at the end of the mon^^ 

Subject matter and pedagogy were ctoseiy linked and often embedded as teachers discussed 
spedTic lessons ttid strategies with the special educatfon teacher, so as to coordinate programs and to 
some extent, teaching styles. 
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Eviriuation of the program and school personnel consumed little time. Evaluation comments 
Included references to items (*We don't have enough t)ooks/ "I hope the buses get better.*) and to 
people (Ted [assistant principal] win stand behind you.*). 

Session 3: Fourth day of school. During the third session of observation, the greatest emphasis 
of the discussion was, like the day before, on students. (See Figure 7.) 



Because of the availability of daily teanv-planning time, teachers were able to quickly compare 
notes on indivMual children. (*Does he do his homework for you?* *She has a short attention span; 
fidgets a lot.* *This is one kid you might want to highlight for the next couple of days.*) Most of the 
student discussion however, involved one specific child* new to the school district whose needs were 
being identified. The process, and this child will be discussed later in the analysis of student discu$sk)ns. 

Almost one third of the team*planning time on the fourth day of school was devoted to the 
coordination of the team's first attempt at teaching an interdisciplinary unit. The theme of the unit, 
introduced by Joyce, involved learning about *nahiral resources.* The team determined skills that couM 
be developed in science, math, and social studies within this theme. Each teacher would then 
incorporate the unN into language arts by having students conduct research and write paragraphs* 




Studmts 57% 
Subject Mat. 3% 
Pedagogy 27% 
Evaluation 0% 
Poltey 13% 



Figure 7: Use of team^anntng time, September 6, 1991 
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Session 4: T¥¥entfBth day of school. During the fourth session of observation, which occurred 
part way into the school year, policy issue discussions took up 88% of this teanvplanning sessic'\ (See 
Figure 8.) 
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□ Subject Mat. 1% 
M Pedagogy 3% 

□ Evaluation 5% 
■ PoKcy88% 



Figure 8: Use of team-planning time, September 30, 1991 

Most of the teacher conversation was devoted to a clarification of school policies, prompts by 
infonnation exchanged at the first nxjiid^ng council* meeting. (Once a nnonth the teacher who was team 
leader attended a meeting with school administrators and other team leaders to discuss policy issues.) 
This team-planning time discussion was a natural extension of that meeting. 

Within the policy discussion, some time was spent clarifying attendance procedures. Because of 
their elementary school teaching backgrounds, this team of teachers was unaware that they needed to 
take attendance each period. They conskJered the rattonale for this newly encountered policy, debated 
practicsi methods of compliance, and finally, were ioined by the assistant principal who further explained 
the policy. 

Also discussed in the pdtey segment were the mechantes of the grading system and plans for 
*cun1cuium night* (parent visitatton of the school). Joyce had vohinteered to woric with the principal on 
planning "curriculum night,* and was taking advantage of this team setting to get feedback and 
suggesttons from Lawrence and Hayes. 
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Discussion of disdplinsvy procedures took up the remainder of the poHcy component of this team- 
planning session. Several issues caused conflict. Details of the disciplinary procedure conflict will bo 
described more fully in the analysis of policy issues. However, it should be noted here that these conflicts 
were triggered by two problems: the natursy inclination to tiy to fit oM habits into the new program, and the 
struggle to create a shared mdividuai and cotledive meaning for the new school philosophy. 

Session 5: Twenty-first day of sctwol. During <he fifth session of observation, student discussion 
was the main focus (73% of the transcript). Within the category of student discussion on this day, primarily 
one particular student's needs were addressed. (See Figure 9.) This was the same student who was 



identified as having difficulties during the first vteek of school (See Session 3). On this October day, the 
special education teacher solicited detailed infonnation about this child's strengths and weaiaiesses in the 
classroom. Other special needs children were discussed as well, althougn in less detail. 

Policy discussions on Day 5 (17%) pertained to progress reports. Lawrence had developed a 
unique fonn (consisting of a very deteriled list of items) which was adapted by this team and meant to be 
sent to eat^ child's parent. The team was unaware that the middle school administrators planned to 
continue the fornw junior high school policy of sending "poor work notices' to only those students 
experiencing dlffk^ities. Again, lack of mutual understandings caused confuston and resulted in toss of 
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Figure 9: Use of tMun-pianning time, Octobm- 1, 1991 
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tlmo to a discussion of this problem. K was pointed out to the team that me existing fonms which the 
administration planned to use, were packaged in triplicate copies, each copy having a particular 
destination. The issue of which fonns to use was resolved by an agreement in which administrators 
flowed the tnachers to use the form they had developed and permitted them to send it to all parents, as 
long as the proper offices received copies. 

It was not teaching-strategies that made up the 9% of pedagogical discussions, but rather 
strategies shared by the teachers pertaining to both a specific dassroom activity (conducting a book dub) 
and student evaluation pnx:edures. Regarding the book club, teachers shared strategies that had 
worked well in the past Student evahiation was a general topte, addressing no student in particular, and 
refenred to the sending of progress reports (for instance, Lawrence explained what exactly he had done in 
the past, why it was done that way, and the benefits of such a strategy.) 



Session 6: Twenty-third day of school. 




Although the greatest emphasis this day was on students (See Figure 10), an odd administrative 
duty took up time early in the session. One student was withdrawing from the school and it came as a 
surprise to the team as they stniggled to assign appropriate grades. -Lawrence, "Was that fast or what? 
He walks in this morning and says, Tm leaving.* I said, "Oh, you are? He saW, Teah.' lsaW,'Whyr He 
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said, They caught us/ I said. They caugfWyour He said, We live in Greenside'." (Not in the Woodglen 
school district.) 

Cttier policy/administrative tasks included tracking down overdue library books, working on 
mechanics of progress reports, discussing detentkMi pdtey. and creating a team-identity name. (This was 
the only 6th grade team still without a "team kJentity*' and while it was on the agenda each day. it continued 
to get put aside.) 

More than two thirds of the discussion about students centered on special needs students, as 
the team deckJed to put some chiMren on a pass/fan system. (Joyce. "Ann n>ight be a possible pass/fail. It 
might be too abstract for her. But as kxig as she's doing the wortc. I think I shouM pass her. I mean. HI give 
her a passing grade. Martin, i feel, can do the worie*) 

Pedagogk:ai discussions (4%) during the sixth sesston observed, again involved the team sharing 
particular current classroom activities with the special educatk^n teacher. Evaluation discussions were 
aimed at detentkxi procedures once again. 

Session 7: Fifty-second day of school. During session seven, the team-planning session was 
split into two meetings. The first meeting, which was heU in the cafeteria and lasted approximately 15 
minutes, involved disojsstons with a specialist about specific ADAPT methods. 

The ADAPT program had been designed for support pedagogical strategies that could be 
changed and adapted to meet the needs of the variety of students with different abilities. This particular 
program had existed within the school district for at least eight or nine years (Hayes' husband, a former 
teacher, had used the same materials in 1982 [Hayes intennew. McQuakie. 1991a]). All three members of 
this team had attended a full in-servk:e program ADAPT methods, and this day's meeting was primarily a 
refresher. Ten pages of sample wortcsheets were distributed and the specialist attempted to answer 
teachers' questk:ns. 
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StudMts 79% 
Subj. Mat.0% 
P^ctagogy 20% 
Evaluation 0% 
Polfey 1% 



Figura 1 1 : Usa of taam-planning tima, Ffovainbar 13, 1991 

For the reinainder of the planning time, the team met with the guidance counselor and discussed 
one particular regular education student. As a consequence, 79% of this day's team-planning discussion 
was student-centered. (See Figure 11) This 

student was experiencing health, academic, and emotional difficulties. A meeting had t>een held the 
previous day with the chHtf s mother who had expressed a great deal of hostility toward the teachers. 

Because of the opportunity provided by available time for an in-depth discussion of this student, 
the team of teachers and the counselor were able to identify confusing and conflicting stories from the 
parent, to share teaching strategies used with the child, and to identify patterns of behavior that were 
cause for alarm. Consensus was reached on how to proceed, specifically, to keep a dose watch on the 
child, to consult with the school nurse, and to have the counselor conduct a further investigation into the 
famiy. 
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Session 8: Fifty-third day of schook Emphasis on students (73%) was ttie main focus of 
discussion on Day 8. (SeeRgure 12.) 



Once again, the special education teacher joined the team for a discussion of one specific 
student (Russell) whose needs have placed him in the emotional support program. Although capable of 
doing whatever academic tasks are assigned, this newly mainstreamed student caused class disruptions 
with violent outbursts that threatened other students. The volatile behaviors were increasingly 
unacceptable to the teachers, and Ms. Spring (special education teacher) continued to suggest strategies 
for dealing with Russell. Although the child was receiving outside professional help, ttiere had been no 
evidence of in(H>r<^vement. Hayes, Lawrence, and Joyce were becoming inaeasingiy dismayed over the 
fact that discussions of ttiis same one student took up a disproportionate amount of time and continued to 
bump other items from their team-planning agenda. 

Administrative and polk:y issues on this day occupied 26% of the discussfon. Talk in this category 
f ocussed on report cards and on setting up parent conferences. 




■ Students 73% 

□ Subj.Mat.0% 
H Pedagogy 1% 

□ Evaluation 0% 

■ Poik:y26% 



Figure 12: Use of team-planning time, Novemt>er 14, 1991 
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Session 9: Fitty-fourth day of school. The final team-planning session observed wa^ somewhat 
unusual. The presence of Ms. Petty, an observer from another school district, somewhat affected 
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■ Students 25% 

□ Subject Matter 
^ Pedagogy 1% 

□ Evaluation 10% 

■ Policy64% 



Figure 13: Use of team-planning time, ^k>vember 15, 1991 

discussion emphasis. Her district was in the process of changing to a middle school and, in the team- 
planning session, she posed a number of questions that resulted in program evaluation replies. As a 
consequence, the session consisted of the largest proportion of discussion devoted to evaluation. (See 
Figure 13.). 

One example from the discussion involved an inquiry about ttie advisor/advisee program. To this, 
Lawrence responded, "I think it's great. I like it a lot You get to know the kkis so weM." The proportion of 
time categorized under program evaluation would have bow quite different without Ms. Petty. All three 
teachers were positive in their remarks about how the new programs were progressing. 

Policy and administrative issues occupied the most time (64%) as the team kientified issues to be 
addressed in a letter to parents. Infonnatton was to be provided about parent conferences, a community- 
servk:e project, and a December field trip. 

IMuch of the student discussion again centered around Russell and the teachers' desire to 
exclude him from the flekJ trip. They expressed concern for the safety of other students and their rights to 
be protected, and concern that RusseN could rwt sit through the play that the group wouW be attending. 
Lawrence saki, "If he goes, it shoukJ be known that he is going over our objectkxi, and that somebody, in 
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addition to us, has to go to watch him." Hayes expressed a similar concern: "For just RusseH. I mean, all 
this expense for just this one child." The guidance counselor offered to go on the trip and be a "buddy" to 
Russell. 

The flow of this team-planning time session was continually intemjpted by questions from the 
visitor, Ms. Petty, that were not necessarily appropriate to the topic under discussion. 



Use of team*planning time by category: Summary of all sessions 

When examined across all nine team*planning sessions, the use of team-planning time was deariy 
dominated by discussions of two issues: students and policy. (See Figure 14.) This reflects expectations 
found in the literature as well as those expressed by school administrators and teachers. 



Data summary 




Figure 14: Data summary 



■ Students 47.5% 

Q Subject Matter 
1.5% 

Pedagogy 8% 
Q Evaluation 2.5% 

■ Policy 40.5% 



Results of teacher intennews that were conducted during the fifth week of school Indicated that 
teachers had specific expectations for use of planning time. As shown in Figure 1 5, these expectations 
confonn to the ways in which time was actually spent, and were, in part. Influenced by team-planning 
session discussions that had already taken place. 
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Q: Could you Kst some topics that you expect to discuss during team planning time? 

Joyce: Well, mid-9 week grades. Progress reports, the attendance thing. PoHdes that we're 
finding out. Speciii interests, we have not yet discussed. One week out of the 9 
weeks the kMs eve going to be grouped into spedd interest groups for 30 minutes a 
day. for one whole week. We're gob>g to have to talk about that We talked about the 

kevboarding experience. Novels, Book sales. 

Q: Coukj you Kst some toptes that you expect to discuss during team planning time? 

Hayes: On-going, you know, the S and ED and the LD'ers, whatever the new labels. On- 
going, continuous, for the rest of the year on those kinds of chiMren. Any kinds of 
problems that wouM arise, such as deaths in the family, moving. Just any kind of 
personal problems the kMs have at home that they bring to school. Those kinds of 
things we'll discuss. Coordinating activities, we'll discuss - units that we can do as an 
entire team where it can cross over into science and math and reading. And any 

proorams coming up in school. ^ 

Q: CoukJ you list some toptes that you expect to discuss during team planning time? 

Lawrence: Discipiine, homewortc poNcies, how to handle behavkx problems, specifically. How 
we're going to woric things around assemblies. Bookfairs. We discussed altemalives to 
homework policies, cause in some kkls it just isn't going to woric. AInriost anything. 

Curricuhjm nkiht we discussed a tot last week. 

Figure 1 5: Teachers' expected use of team-planning time (from teacher interviews) 



Comparison of three data sets over time 



The sample of observed teanvplanning sesstons consisted of three sets of three sesstons each - 
one set occurring at the beginning of the school year, the second a month into the year, and the third 
approximately six weeks after that. These three sets of observattons yieMed infonnation about the way 
teachers used their team-planning sesstons over time. 

Over the course of three months, there was no discemable difference in the structure of team- 
planning sessions. In a typtoal scenario, the team of teachers wouW gather in Joyce's classroom. Recent 
events or student problems were informally discussed. Joyce woukJ then consult the agenda for the day 
and mention upcoming issues. Hayes kept notes from each sesston. Around that time, either the 
guidance counselor, Hill, or the special education teacher, Spring, or both wouto join the team. 

The counselor wouki attend the session when a parttoular student or parent problem had become 
evident Discusston of the problem wouM generally take up most of the reniatoing time. If no issue was 
pressing, HiM wouM stop by, ask if she were needed, and go on. 

Spring, the special education teacher had an agenda of her own. Her students had mik) to 
serious problems that were shared with the team. She also received a great deal of feedback from the 
teachers on these children's in-class academto progress and behavtor. Spring also coordinated her 
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special education lessons with those of the classroom teachers and tried to t>e in classrooms occasionally, 
to help an Individual student through a test. Efforts to keep this small population functioning in a 
mainstreamed environment required a great deal of time throughout the three month period. 

The changes that occurred over time were changes in the focus or emphasis of the discussions. 
As can be seen in Figure 16, dialogue devoted to students increased and policy discussions 



Discussion ennphasis over time 




September CXrtober November 
Figure 16: Comparing three data sets over time 

decreased. The other categories showed little change. The content of discussions within all categories 
remained fairly consistent over time, with the exception of the policy category which covered 
administrative and policy issues. A change in the content of this category was to be expected since once 
a policy (like attendance) was fuHy understood it would not need to be revisited. It is expected that, over 
time, discussions situated in this category wouM diminish further, freeing time for other discussk>ns. 
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Discussion of results in individual categories 

This section examines each individual category over the course of nine team-planning time 
observations. The sequence of category discussions remain consistent with the order first estal)lished in 
the purpose of the study. Consequently, the largest category, students, is discussed first and the 
second largest category, policy, is discussed last. 

Students 

IResults of the analysis by categoiy revealed that discussions of individuai students made up the 

greatest percentage of talk. (See Figure 17.) Given that the purpose of any school change is to better 

Students 47.5% 



serve the academic, social, and/or emotional needs of all students, this resuK is indicative of substantial 
program success. 

Within the topic of students, however, there were several kinds of discusstons that coukJ occur. 
An episode couM be about an individual on a personal level ("Nk» kkl. I know the family - good people."); 
an individual on an academic level ("She has two C's. Something's wrong. I don't understand."); about 
the group on a personal level ("My dass behaved nicely at the assembly."); or about the group on an 
academic level (The whole dass dM poorly on the test."). Insightful information was shared ("She comes 
to school crying every day" or This diild cringes at the slightest touch.") Each statement like the 
examples given would then devek>p into an extended discussion of the child. 

Because the team consisted of veterans of this same school system, in many cases a teacher was 
able to share background informatton about a students family, an area that was of concern for the chikJ in 
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Figure 17: Students 
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etementaiy school, a particuiar strength of the student and so forth. Ckxiversatlons provided a weaKh of 
inlormation that was professionally oriented, and not mere gossip. Because the teachers came to the 
middle school from three different elementary schools (out of a total of five district elementary buildings), 
the teachers had prior knowledge of a substantial number of students. 

The benefits of better understanding students through teachers sharing mutual team-planning 
time were immediate and significant. A casual remark, "Does he do his homewortcfor you?" couki lead into 
an in-depth discussion that illuminated serious problems with a chikl. 

One such student problem was critical. A male student, Paul, came to the middle school from a 
private school. His standardized test scores indk:ated that he should be expected to accomplish average 
wori(. Teachers had no prevkMJS knowledge of the student. As earty as the fourth day of school, Hayes 
realized there was a problem and brought work samples to the team-planing session to share with the 
other teachers, the guMance counsetor, and special educatk>n teacher. When brought to the attention of 
the others, they confirmed her belief that something was wrong. The discussk>n about Paul is shown in 



Hayes: It looks like no one in the last 5 years has tooked at tNs cNld*s writing, or has done 
anything.... 

Joyce: You know what though? It's not just the writing. He's not coordinated at ail. 

Lawrence: Yesterday I looked back in my room, and he's back there, and I ahnost sakJ to him, 
"Are you a new student?* I csS^ on him one day, and I thought he was going to go into 
cardtac arrest. So I jMt went to somebody else. He's just, he's realy a k)st soul. 

Hill: WeH, he's new, he doesn*t know any other kkJs. 

Joyce: Okay, but even opening up his binder was a real, it was tough. 

Hayes: He's, weN he dkki't have his books for reading dass today. 

Joyce: I thkik there's a k>t more to this situatkxi. 

Hayes:Oh,lthkik.... 

Lawrence: It's herd to believe you'd let a kkl get to 6th grade though... 

Joyce: Today he had to read just one KMe tip on the homewort( organizer, and I'm trying to think 
of what the word was; it was fairty easy. "To prepare" or something. It was a fairiy easy 
word, and he couMn't decipher it. HecoukJn'L Now maybe he's nervous too. 

Hill:ThatcouWbesomeof it, butldonlthinkifs nerves, what Fm k>oking at here. 

Spring: Should we refer him for testing? 

Joyce: I think there's a whole k)t... 

Hayes: This is Hke, ifs like he*s missed educatton. He couM have a learning disability on top of it, 

but this chikJ is ji»t really. .. How's he going to survive in 6th grade? 
HM:ldon1know. 

Hayes: He can't even speH a word Ike pizza. Uke'his." He has 'H-r for "his." H-L 
Lawrence: The date. Look at September. 
Hayes: He speHed his last name wrong. 
Lawrence: Yeah. 

Hayes: Um, basebaN cards, "b-a-s-s-c-a-d-s." I guess this is "favorite." 



Figure 18. 
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Lawrence: Favorite, yeah. 

Hayes: 'F-a-i-o-t-e.* He doesn't even sound out. 

HW: in give you the sheet for him today. I mean, I think he definitely.... 

Haves: You l<now.Heel so bad lor him. Hemu8tfeeH)ombaidedriohtnow. 

Figure 18: Student discussion: Paul (Septemtw 6. 1991) . 

Paul was refetred to the learning support program and within a very short time, was placed in K. 
During Session 5 of this study (October 1 , 1991) discussion about students tool< up 73% of the session, 
and most of that discussion was devoted to Paul as Ns individualized education program would be 
explained to his parents later that day. 

As the team spolte with Spring, about Paul, it was obvious that they felt great concern for Wm, 
cared that he was placed in the best possible situation, and hoped he could be taught basic sidlls and be 
returned to their classrooms. As Spring probed for the levels of Paurs abilities, the teachers' answers 
reflected thoughtful, deliberate and caraful consideration of his abilities and needs. 

This concentrated discussion on one student may or may not be a unique sttuation. Regardless, 
in this case a child with a serious problem was quickly identified and placed in the best possible 
environment. That may not have happened, wouW not have happened with such speed, without the daily 
meetings of teachers and support personnel. 

Regular education students tended to come up in conversations less often than those with 
special needs, and when they did it was under one of the following conditions: a student seemed 
particulariy upset on a given day, a parent contacted the school, a student was not doing assigned woric, 
or a student's grades were tower than expected. Occastonally, amusing or "cute" stories were shared. AM 
three team members indivkiuaHy and in the team-planning sessions, expressed dismay over the fact that 
t iey did not have enough time to address in depth, the needs of all these students. Their tinw was 
inequitably taken up with the needs of students having serious problems. For instance, the ADAPT 
program demanded their time. (Lawience, -We're going to ADAPT for two kids and forget the other 85? 
Wecai'tdothat.") Demands on these teachers, new to the school, took time. Discussions of polfcies and 
procedures stole time from discusstons of students. (Joyce, "We have to get to these other kids with 
problems.") The special needs students consumed a great deal of time. (Hayes, "I'm not surprised. It will 
continue aN year.") 
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At the beginning of the year, these teachers had 86 students In the three classes. Of these, six 
needed learning support, and three needed emotional support. The special needs population was just 
over 10% of the total student population for the three teachers. Malnstreaming of all students and the 
aealion of heterogeneous ability classes required special skills, special plans, and a great deal of time on 

the part of aH professional staff. 

In examining the team-planning time discussion of students. 44o/, of the talk involved regular 
education students and 56% involved special education students. Another examination of the data. In 
which the "embedded" studem emphasis was included in the totals, out of the newly defined tOO% of 
student talk, the split became 37% for regular educatton students and 63% for special education. (See 
Figure t9) 

100% of student talk 



\ Regular 

Special educatioriv:g3:;. 370/^ \ education 

„ ^..I'^'^-ftilL 77 children 
9 children a ; » 



Figure 19: Breakdown of 
student talk 

There is no possibility of reaching an ideal where each Individual student receives the same 
amount of attention. However, each is equally deserving of teacher time and concern. Perhaps as the 
school year progressed, more altentton could be focussed on these "regular" students. In drafting the 
middle school philosophy, addressing the needs of the populatton of "average" children was a major 
concern. 

one of the ways a teacher attends to the needs of regular education students is during their 
twlce-a-week advisor/advisee sessions when they meet with a group of 14 or t5 students. This is an 
effecfive forum for chikJren to share personal experiences and life stories. In an interview with Lawrence, 
he described some of his experiences in these small group meetings: (See Figure 24) 
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Lawrence: There's a kid in one of the classes who was suspended last year twice. And he's 
going to l)e a real tougMe. And last week we talced about fears. And he never says 
anything. Herabedhishand,andsakl,*rmafreMofdogs.* And I siM/Are you, Sanr 
'Yeah' he says, *One bit me.* and he's a tough Httie kkl. And he said. "Yeah, rm afrakl 
of dogs.' I sakJ, *That's okay, Sam, rm afraki of dogs too.* ... I've learned more about, 
Gke one kkl in my class has already made 

several parachute, 7 times. And this kid never opens his mouth, he sits in the back of 
thedass. You never, I wouM have never found that out. And I was saying to the kMs, 
"Who's afrakl of heights?* and he dkini raise Ms hand. I sakJ, *Aren't you afraM of 
heights, Scottr and he sakJ, *No, I sky-dive.* I sakJ, "You whatr And he must have 

talked for five minutes. And the kkte were Hist fascfciated by that 

Figure 20: Student discussk>n: A/A tinte (Interview with Mr. Lawrtence. September 30, 1991) 



While discussion of the needs of special students consumes a disproportionate amount of 
teacher team-planning time, the problems faced by these students are often unk|ue and urgent. In most 
cases, the team was concerned, helpful, and patient. However, as the months nH>ved on, increasingly 
more time was directed toward one student (Russell) wh^ continued to exhibit anti*social behavk>r. Figure 
21 shows an excerpt from a discusston about Russell in a teanvplanning sesskxi. 



Joyce: How many team meetings have we had? Our entire CORE thing yesterday from 2:20 to 

3:05, the entire CORE... 
Hayes: Yeah, rm so tired of hkn. 

Lawrence: How about tomorrow, if we just Nbemate someplace? 
Hayes: Lefs go to the library in that little room behind. 
Lawrence: Okay. 

Hayes: ri tel you what. I doni want to waste any more of my time with Russell. Cause nothing is 
going to happen. 

Lawrence: That's exactly my feeling. Every day our period is dominated by one or two kids. 

What about the other 80? 
Hayes: Wei, thaTs how I felt today in my dass. 
Lawrence: That's not fair. ThaTs not fair. 

Hayes: Students don't want him ki my room, and they don't need to have him. And why should 
they have him? 

Lawrence: I agree, and you know, I have nothing against them, but iTs the same okJ stuff as the 

ADAPT program. 
Hayes: Yep. 

Lawrence: We're going to ADAPT for 2 kkJs, and forget the other 85. We can't do that. 

Joyce: We'll be in the library tomorrow. We're hklkig. The AV room. ITs in the front, on the right 

handsMe. If ttievaskyouwfiereweare. youdonlknow. 

Figure 21: Student discussion: Russell 

(They didn't go to the library the next day. Although desperate to get to some of the many items 
on their agenda, the foNowing day a visitor from another school was allowed to use team-planning time to 
visit and ask questions.) 

For another study it might be valuable to also examine how .^^uch of the student talk was 
dominated by Spring, the special education teacher. While she was conskJered to be a part of the team in 
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a larger sense (muitidiscipKnaiy team), the teachers were beginning to resent not having control over their 
own use of the tbne assigned to them. 

Subject matter 

Such a small proportion of the team-planning discussions was spent on subject matter (1 .5%) that 

it may have been a poor category choice for examination early in the school year. (See Figure 22.) 

Subject Matter 1.5% 

■ StudenU 
□ Subject Matter 
^ P«d«9ogy 

D Valuation 

■ Policy 
Figure 22: Subject matter 

Each teacher had a speciality subject matter for which they were the sole teacher - science, math, 
or social studies *- although they all taught English and reading. Their concerns about subject matter 
issues, therefore, were to a large extent, individual. 

Subject matter discussions when they occurred, were often prompted by Spring (*What are you 
doing in science this week?*), so that lessons on a specific topic could be coordinated for special 
education students. An individual teacher's response to Spring did not prompt the other two to discuss 
coordinating activities. 

In one instance of subject matter discussion, early in the school year (the first week), Joyce 
introduced the idea of teaching an interdisciplinary unit - a unit on natural resources that she had 
previously taught in the elementary school. Lawrence and Hayes were receptive to the kiea and the unit 
was coordinated. Hayes agreed to teach latitude and tongitude in social studies classes and Lawrence 
wouM teach "degrees" in math classes. AH three teachers planned the same research and writing activity 
for language arts. 
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During visits to the school In October and Noveml)er. no other such interdisciplinary units were 
metitioned. Neve'lheless, tWs concept of coordinating lessons and subject matter, was in^ortant to the 
administration (Principal interview, McQuaide, 1991c) and to the teachers. Dr, Brookshire (principal) 
specifically asked the observer if any such units had been witnessed. In his interview, Lawrence 
expressed the desire for more of these kinds of units and expected them to devetop over time. Hayes 
also antKipated the devetopment of addttk)nal interdisdplinafy units later in the year 

All three teachers taught language arts. During the sample of teanvplanning time observattons, 
there was no conversation about coordinating language arts activities. During classroom teacher 
observations (one day each), each teacher was conducting a completely different lesson during the 
language arts period. However, during her interview, Joyce mentioned that Lawrence had a wonderful 
way ol teaching Edgar Allen Foe, complete with costume, an appropriate setting, and an actor's reading 

vok:e. Sh") expected that all three classes would be combined around Haltoween to take advantage of 

LawraiKe's special talent. 

Subiect matter discussions of successful language arts experiences - books that children 

enjoyed and activities that were popular were shared by Lawrence and Joyce, before school started and 

before the scheduled, daily planning time was in operation (August 29, 1991). 

The first three months of school had brought many changes and many new issues that needed to 

be addressed. Once the new system of team teaching was fully implemented, and such procedures 

established, it could be expected that emphasis given to subject matter in team-planning discussk>ns 

would increase over the remainder of the school year, and perhaps continue to increase in following 

years. 

Podagogicai strategies 

Pedagogk:al strategies, although occupying only 8% of the discussion in this study, will hopefully 
occupy a greater proportion of team-planning discussions as more time for such discusstons becomes 
available, that is, as polk:y issues diminish in emphasis. (See Figure 23.) 
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Pedagogical strategies 8% 




■ Studsnts 
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Rgure 23: Pedagogy 

Wtiite instances of strategy-siiaring were few, they were often signHicant and could be important 
to twth teachers and students. Included in this category were discussions of methods, routines, and 
strategies directed toward teaching a student, or teaching the subject matter. In the November 13 
meeting pertaining \o the ADAPT method a number of teaching strategies were discussed for possible 
use. 

If a different kind of analysis had been conducted in which the number of instances of a category 
of talk were counted rather than the relative quantity of talk, pedagogical strategy discussions might have 
fared better in the data Unlike discourse on students or on policy, strategy discussfons were often brief, 
usually one-shot episodes, (e.g., Lawrence: "Oh, that's how you keep track of those things. Neat. I 
wouldn't have thought of that.") For teachers who were experienced veterans, it was interesting to see 
how each welcomed, and benefitted from, the sharing of little time-saving methods, routines, and 
strategies. These methods, while peripheral to teaching strategies, added a layer of efficiency (and time 
saving) for members of the team. In addition to thesa episodes often being of short duration, pedagogical 
strategies were more often 'embedded' than any other category. 

Important sharing of pedagogical sUategies were often embedded in discourse on an individual 
student. These instances were not counted in the taMy of pedagogical discussion, but are interesting to 
note nonetheless. For example, in one parttoular case, Uwrence mentioned that he believed one 
student couWn't read. Joyce realized that this same child coukJ read orally very well. In still another 
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instance, Spring pointed out methods used by another teacher to control difficult behavior by a special- 
needs student. She suggested that Joyce. Lawrence and Hayes might want to try this method as well. 

Team planning time was an important site for the sharing of infomiation on pedagogical strategies. 
If the teachers did not have this opportunity to meet, many concerns that fall under the category of 
pedagogical strategies (either directly or embedded in other categories) would never be discussed at all. 
Often a chance remark about a student, by one team member, would cause a flash of recognition by 
another, and lead to an insight of pertiaps a better strategic approach. 

The establishment of consistent routines aaoss classrooms is considered to be a key concept for 
the middle school philosophy. Teachers agreed on ways to dismiss students for lunch, they shared 
methods used with students to facilitate keeping track of homewori^ assignments, they discussed ways to 
integrate small groups in the classroom so that children from one elementary school would not all sit 
together (Joyce remari^ed. 'I said. Til give you two weeks to be like that. After that we're going to be the 
Middle School kids.'"). In coding transcripts, most often "routine" issues would land in the 
pdfcy/administrative decision-making category. The distinction was often made based on the level of 
abstraction in the discussion. Specific methods (We won't have the kids l-ne up for lunch) were 
considered strategies, while rule-making (I w«l have my homeworic done each day) fell under pdtey. 

Subject matter teaching strategies were mentioned eariy in the school year when the 
interdisciplinary unit on natural resources was discussed. (See Figure 24.) 

Joyce: It goes with science, but in math you'll have to say sometMng about 360 degrees, and 
then k>ngttude. I need somebody for longitude and latitude and social studies. 

Hayes: I do that over there. But we're starting with the Soviet Union. I skipped ahead so that we 
could do the current events right now. 

Joyce: Oh. you did? 

Hayes: That's all right. We can do latitude and longitude with the Soviet Union. I mean, the first 

thing I do is. where is it? How do you locale it? 
Joyce: Oh. that* s great. 

Haves: So thafs okay. 

Figure 24: Pedagogical strateoies discussion: InterdistiPlinafv unit (September 6. 1991) 

Pedagogical approaches for teaching subject matter were discussed frequently with Spring, the 
sp9d3l education teachef . (See Figure 25.) 
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Hayes: They read, and then they take Hke the notes from that little section. And we check to 

make sure everybody got the same main klea from that paragraph. 
Spring: And this shouM be in a notebook? 

Hayes: They have a notebook, but Ifs al, they're in teams, you know, four in a team. They read 
it, then come up with the maki feiea, they check it together as a team, then they write it 
down, you know. They €* agree, "WeM, this is the main concept in there.* And then we 

discuss it in a group, or in the dass. 

Figure 25: Pedagogical strategies d^sston: Coordinating with the special education teacher 
(September 6, 1991) 



Teachers expected to use team-planning time for the purpose of sharing strategies. (See Figure 



26.) 



Q: Do you expect team members to discuss how tndivkkjal students team the material? 

Hayes: Like what worths in your dass for this chiM to comprehend? Yes. 

Q: Do you expect team members to discuss how indivklual students team the material? 

Joyce: Yeah. We have not only talked about, cause you've been around when we have. And 
that's another thing we have to talk about cause I still have this group of kMs, they aren*t 
going to be refen^ed, but we still have a problem with them. And I know Hayes has a 
group, and so does Lawrence, and we have to start talking about how can we help 
these kkis. 

Q: Do you expect te&m m6mt)ers to discuss tiow indivkiual students team the material? 
Lawrence: Daily basis. In fact, we had a kkJ who came and his skills were unbeltevable. We 
referred him the first week. He's already been placed in LD dass, in a week or two. 
Hayes kept the stuff right away, and I got a math test right away. The father told our 
school psychologist, "I want you to thank those teachers for picking up on it so quicWy." 
To have a kkj placed that fast Is unbeltevabte. That never wouM have happened. We 
wouM never have had a kkl placed that fast We might have casualy 
sakJ to somebody, "Hey, hoWs Paul?" "Oh, not so good, how about in your dass? 
And that wouM have been it. We brought papers to each other, we showed, you know, 
this has to stop. So witWn a month. I mean, the kM is already placed 



Rqure 26: Pedaqoqfcal strateotes discusston: Teacher expectations (Teacher irtof views) 



Evaluation 

A very small proportion of the team-planning time was devoted to evaluation (2.5%). (See Figure 



27.) 



Evatudiion 2.5% 




Figure 27: Evaluation 
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When first considered, it was thought that the evaluation category would consist of self^evaluation 
discussions conducted by the team of teachers. What was expected was something like "This is the new 
policy/goal/philosophy. Are we on the right track?' While in part, that is what did happen, it had a different 
twist ttian antk^ipated. 

Self-evaluation was limited to questions of compliance with existing policies. Evaluation 
statements made by the teachers were generally directed to issues brought up by those outskJe of the 
team. 

For instance, when tiying to clear-up the confusion of the attendance policy (September 30, 
McQuakie, 1991 e), evaluative remarks were directed to the handbook and the administratkni rather than 
to the teachers' progress in the new system. (See Figure 28.) 
Joyce: 'Apparently it's in the handbook.' 

Lawrence: 'I know that haH the things in the handbook we're not going by anyway.' 

Spring: 'And they have not tokJ you a tot of things. And you haven't had a meeting where they 

have given you an orientation.' 

Figure 28: Evaluatfon discussion: Attendance (September 30. 1991) 

Another example of evaluatton discourse focussed on progress reports. (See Rgure 29.) 

Spring: 'Do you know what the progress notes took like from here?' 
Lawrence: 'Oh, they're pathetto.' 
Spring: *Those little papers ttiat...' 

Lawrence: 'Yeah. They're a joke. They don't tell you anything. They don't send home 
progress reports. They send home...' 

Hayes: 'They send poor work notices.' , 

Ftaure 29: Evaluatton discussion: Progress reports (October 1 . 1991 ) 

The second conversatton continued with a somewhat lengthy explanatton of the benefits of the 
use of a new fomn, developed and adopted by the team. Spring also approved, 'Oh, I like that too. 
Because that would give me infonnation on the ktos that would be more specifto.' In anottier instance, 
teachers' confusion over and confltot with detontton pdtoy triggered evaluative remari(s similar to those 
about the progress reports. 

The program evaluation emphasis on November 15 was prompted by questtons from a vifiitor. It 
was not the case that these teachers did not have evaluative opintons about the school and programs; 
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they just didn't iHing the issues up during team-planning time. However, each teacher was willing to share 
an evaluation of the program and school during individual inten^iews. (See Figure 30.) 



Haves interview 



Q: Do you expect this to t>e a good school? 
Hayes: I do. Here you have a counselor for each grade, full time. They're always here for the 
child. You have a full-time nurse. You have a principal and a vice-prindpal and Ted, 
whatever his title is. You have so many more people to give support to these kids. And 
as a teacher, I expect it to t)e much t)etter. The Sage program too, for the kids who are 
advanced. They were constantly being pulled out of dass to go to Sage. ThaTswrong 
too. They cw't always miss like that I'd like to see in the future, advanced math for 
these Sage kids and advanced science. I'm happy with it here. lUke it and I hope it 
continues. 



Joyce interview 



Q: Do you expect this to be a good school, and how wiH you know? 
Joyce: KWs attitudes. I do expect its going to work out. I have good feeUngs about it We're 
trying. The Wds are going to experience some success. I think that's very important for 
this age group. Theynaedit. And I guess the way we'll ifind out, vwll be the amount of 
success we have. When I say success, I don't mean all A's. I mean just kWs doing their 
very best and achieving something. It might not be wlial grown-ups want them to 
achieve; but something that they feel good about. 



Lawrence interview 



Q: Do you expect this mkJdle school to be a good school, and how will you know, or if not, how 

wH you know? ^ 
Uwrence: I think ifs going to depend on the 7th and 8th grade teams. Cause the 6th grade 
people, I don't foresee a big problem. Unless thay make drasfic changes next year. 
That couW happen, but I don't see that happening. I think that the 7th and 8th grade 
people w either going to adjust, or they're going to have to transfer to the senior high 
school. 

Q: Do you sense more converts? 

Lawrence: Yes. There were 2 or 3, they've already changed completely. I don't know what 
changed their minds so fast, but they did. And they're sincere because one of them I 
know resyiy weH. He said, "I was wrong. There's so many more tWngs you can do" And I 
sad, "Yeah, there »e." And he saW, This planning period, tWs Is great isn't itr And I 
saki, *Yeah.* And he sakl, "I've never even talked to some of thef ;e people 
before.* So I think ifs going to have to work. Because I thkik tha school has invested 
too much money axJ too much time into it for 2 years from now, to say, "W^ 

a mistake.* 

Q: How do you thh* theyH judge or evaluate whether it is successful or not? 
Lawrence: I hope that one of the ways Isn't based solely on test scores. But it may be. And I 
don't know that If they base It solely on tests, I don't know how it's going to work out. I 
don't know if they'll be satisfied or not. 
Q: You have less tkne? .... ^ „ «. 

Lawrence: I think if they see. . . for example, "mat can we do next year to make this better? 
And everybody says, "We need more time for math and science" I think they'H change It. 
I really do. Because Dr. CaKee, the assistant superintendent, has saM over and over 
agcrin. "tt you, as a group, feel realy strongly about thh^js, let us know." So If he says 
that, and we tell Wm, and they don't change H, he's going to k>se a lot of people who 
came here because they believed m him. So i think they wW 
chwgethat I think theyl base K on that. I think theyl base it on the number of 7th and 
8th grade teachers' atWudes oompwed to the beginning of this year. You know. "How 
do you feel now?" And H they see a tot of people who feel a tot better, theyH say, "Well, 
maybe this Is better than we thought." I think It wIN be a community response. In fact, a 
school board member saM to me, that he's heard a tot of posttive 
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comments. And I said, "WeM, thafs good, but did you hear them from people that you 
know?' He saM, 'No, Tve had phone cals.' Which surprised ine. If s hard for me to 
believe that people would cal him already, and say/H^^ Cause 

usually, you always hear the negative, 

Rqure 30: Evaluation discussion: Teacher interviews 

Policy 

There was substantial emp.iasis (40.5%) on policy issues in the sample of planning-time 

discussions. (See Figure 31 .) Emphasis 

Policy 40.5% 



on policy should diminish over time because once a team policy is established, and once a school policy is 
understood, it need not be revisited. Policy discussion was influenced by many factors: the beginning of 
the school year, three teachers working as a team for the first time, and a team new to the building and its 
pre-established regulattons. 

Among thfi discussions of new policies were items related to the creation, design, and 
implementatior of rules for establisNng consistent expectations for students within teams. A list of 
positive goal-statements for students ('I wU oome to dass on time,' and so forth) was agreed upon, sent to 
parents and posted in each nxxn. Within-team policies for such routines as paper set-up (e.g., headings) 
were detennined. Although these team policies might undergo slight changes over time, it is not 
expected that time spent in redesign wNI equal time spent creating them. 

Analysis of administrative and poUky issues points out some fundamental miscommunk:ation, lack 
of explanatton, change-effort difficulties and the stmggle to inoplement a new mMdIe school philosophy. 
Best examples of these problems can be found in diccu^afcns of attendance, detentfon and progress 
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Figure 31: Policy 
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report poHdes. Of these, progress reports have been covered previously. Attendance and detention 
issues uncover several layers of problems. 

Although the middle school concept was designed as a total restructuring effort, the building 
used to house it remained the same as the former junior high. The vast majority of teachers, the principal, 
and the assistant principals also remained the same. The 6th grade teams, new to the school, were 
unaware of many basic previously established policies. Although these policies may have been outlined 
In the handbook, the teachers were undear about their rationales, purpose, or significance. In a truly "new 
school,' orientation of all faculty would have addressed these issues. The lack of orientation led to a 
number of conflicts, the discussion of whfch occupied a considerable proportion of the polfcy discussions 

during teanvplanning time. 

Attendance: From the very beginning of the school year, these fonner elementary teachers were 
puzzled by attendance procedures. Each day a complete list of ail school absentees, students who were 
tardy, and students with eariy dismissals, wouW be delivered. At first, the members of this team asked 
each other, "Why do we get these? What are we supposed to do with these? Throw them awayr 

There was the also issue of "the brovwi envelope," that was to be sent by the teachers, to the 
attendance offteer each day. "What is supposed to go in this?" ... "I put an earty dismissal in there and It 
isn't listed. I guess that was wrong." Despite the confuston, having taken attendance in some form for 
many years, this team continued to put the issue asWe. It was revisited at the end of the first month, after 
the first buikling council meeting, and involved much discussion, and finally, dariffcatton from an assistant 
prindpai. (See Figure 32.) 



Joyce: I found out something, now maybe you two have been doing it. Have you been taking 

roll for eveiy single dass? 
LdwroncO! No. 

Joyce: We're supposed to take roH, and we're supposed to have it someplace maikwi, who we 

know is absent, every single day. 
Lawrence: That was never toM to us. ^ ^ . « 

Joyce: Well, I realize that. Some teachers sakJ that they have it in their grade book. Some 

teachers saM they have two grade books, one just for attendance. 
Lawrence: Who brought this up? 
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Spring: it came from the junior high vvhen, for instance, when they travel so much around, unlike 
the elementary, there*s the possibility of cutting a dass. Or if they sent for a student, 
and the student isnl there, they want to know where that student is, or whatever. You 
know, you're making them absent from dass. Like, rf they miss 35 d^s per year, they 
might fail that dass. And in junkNr high, you could fail a dass without failing for the year. 
Do you know what I mean? 

Lawrence: I still don't understand. 

Spring : You are really tracking their day. 

Lawrence: We have to do that? 

Joyce: Yes. we do. Like Dave might be in your language arts 40 times. And maybe he's being 
pulled out of my sdence, for one reason or another, maybe an orthodontist 
appointment, or something like that, so maybe he'll only be in my science dass only 38 
times. 

Hayes: Oh. they want that written down? 
Joyce: Every single.... 
Lawrence: Were we toM to do this? 

Joyce: No. they aH thought, they ail thought we knew to do this. And I think it is.... 
Lawrence: Who is they? 

Joyce: Secondary teachers. Apparently it's in the handbook. 

Lawrence: Yeah, but nothing's gone, nothing's been followed by the handbook. 

Joyce: I don't know if someone's going to teM Dr. Brookshire about tNs or not But there were 

quite a few 6th grade teachers who have not been taking care of attendance. 
Lawrence: Like John and Fred, they don't. I don't think they know about that 
Joyce: Tbey don't know anytNng about it. Maybe we shouM say something at lunch time. 
Lawrence: So in other words, for example, like when I have Hayes' dass. or your dass. right 

before lunch, I'm supposed to take roH? 
Joyce: You should take roll. 

Lawrence: When they come back from lunch, rm supposed to take roll? 
Hayes: Probably, but I'm not going to. 

Lawrence: There's not time to do that I mean, iTs like a. and we're supposed to marie it down? 

Joyce: Um, hmm. 

Lawrence: For what purpose?' 

Joyce: I just toM you. Cause they have a running tally.... 

Lawrence: Who's they? I don't understand. Who? 

Joyce: The office. Guidance, or somebody. 

Lawrence: But for what purpose? rm not.. What's the purpose? . . .So you're saying at the end 

of the 9 weeks we've kept aH these little tally mart(s. What do we do with them? 
Hayes: TtiaTs what I was going to say. whafs the purpose of it? 
Joyce: Idonlknow. 

Lawrence: So in other wordS; when my homeroom con>es back at the end of the day for math, I 

take rol again? 
Joyce: Yeah. 

Lawrence: And if a giri has left for eariy dismissal, to go someplace , I have to maak her absent? 
Joyce: Yeah. 

Lawrence: What's the purpose then, of the attendance sheets? 
Joyce: I don't know. 

Spring: If s also when you talk to a parent, and they say, you know, *Why is Susie doing so 
pooriy in En^^shr you can say. *Well, she comes to school late. She's been out of my 
dass, you know, 10 times in the last 9 weeks." You know, thafs part of the reason for 
doing it 

Lawrence: So? I stiN don't understand though. Whafs the purpose of the attendance sheets? 

How many 6th grade teachers have ben keeping this.... 
Joyce: Hayes might be the only one. Nobody else, out of the 6th grade that was... 
Hayes: WeN, I haveni mariced it iril the time. I've called attendance, or I've checked attendance, 

but I haven't done it that... 
Lawrence: Like Nk:kie left eariy on Friday so I'm supposed to marie her absent then, for 2 of my 

classes? 
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Joyce: When are we going to start? I am not going back through the last S years to figure out 
whentherolJmean,5month^lmeanSvtfeeks. I mean, I'm sony. They did not teH us. 
Andohj¥W«tedtoknow,doeswvbodvhaveaneaildeaofhowto^^ 

Figure 32: Policv discussion: Attendance piocedures (September 30, 1991) 



At the end of the team-planning time, the assistant principal (Hemiian) joined the team to further 
provide an expianalion. (See Figure 33.) 

Hennan: State law is vety explicit when it comes to attendance. Official document is the grade 
book. That co^^uter knows absolutely nothing. She puts out the attendance list 
because ifs reaRy convenient for al of us. 

Lawrence: We wondered why it was put out. 

Hennan: Kids late, shouM be in your grade book. If he doesn't show up to your first period dass, 
he's absent. And then you get the attendance sheet, and you can change it, late to 
school. Every period you shouki take attendance. And that, you know, for secondary 
teachers, is a matter of 25 seconds. You know who's in the room, or who isn't. If you 
don't, shame on you. 

Joyce: I guess you heard that we did not know.... 

Hennan: I know. 

Joyce: What do we do? 

Lawrence: ...sekk>m have kkls cut dass 

Herman: We are accountable for kids who come to this school Me, you, the school board, 

central off ice. We are accountable. 
Joyce: Can we start as of today? 
Herman: Sure. 

Hayes: What do we do with it at the end? What do we do with it? 
Herman: You have it. 

Hayes: Just we have it ThaTs aN we need, our personal record. 
Lawrence: I guess you have more trouble with kMs cutting dass. 

Herman: Oh yeah, I used to chase them around an the time, through the woods, over the hill and 
overdue. I mean, they vanished. You shouM keep attendance every day, base dass. 
That tens us whether they're in school or not. 

Joyce: Yeah, we've done that much. 

Hennan: Every period. Cause the kids going to get 2 attendance reports every nine weeks. 

One of them Is his absences from school , and the other's from dass. 
Hayes: You saM they get a dass attendance record. Whokeepsit? Is that the one we get? 
Herman: ThaTs what you get. 

Hayes: So what we do then, there is something in the end then. When we keep that class 

attendance, do we have to turn it in? For the report card? 
Herman: No. When you leave here on June 1 4, we should get that grade book. 
Lawrence: Do we hand the grade books in? 
Herman: Sure. You can have it back. 
Lawrence: Qrade books? 
Joyce: Yeah. 

Lawrence: I never knew we had to hand them in. 

Figure 33: Polfcv discussion: Attendance explanation (September 30. 1991) 



Additional time was speiit on discussions of various ways/places to keep attendance information. 
Other veteran teachers from this building, or administrators, could have quickly provided all 6th grade 
teachers both with mles for keeping attendance and with quick, efficient methods of recording. 
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Surprisingly, there were very few oversights of this nature. Considering the cost, in terms of time 
invested, this might be an issue to be discussed in depth during the orientation of any new teacher to the 
building. This large chunk of time spent discussing this particular policy would, however, not need to be 
tKOught up again during this year, nor in foliowing years, for this team. 

Detontjon policy evoked conversalton on many different days and had a nunrU)er of problems and 
misconceptions that pertained directly to the underlying school philosophy. There was no shared 
understanding of this procedure or its purpose among the central offfce, the school administrators. Spring 
(who was previously a member of the junfor-high faculty), nor the three teachers in the team. Over the 
course of the team-pianning sessions observed for this study, a number of student behavior problems 
(usually msM) would trigger discusstons of this detention/punishment issue. 

An example from the transcript of one planning session makes dear many of the problems. (See 
Figure 34). 



Joyce: Okay. SAC room and procedure. That was not real good. I explained the situatfon, what 
happened, about this boy, and that he was sent to SAC. And that Mr. Hemian sakl that 
we shouM handle tt ourselves. Okay. Well, toM Mrs. Samuels that we should handle it. 
It should be a team polk:y. So I came to you guys and I saM that, you know, what they 
said, and we all felt it happened to Mrs. Sannieis, that we shouM not have to discipline 
something that is not oconring in our 3 rooms. Ah, Dr. Calfee then 
sakJ, I forget exactly how he worded it, but he sakJ, "Excuse me, * he was sitting on the 
couch area. He came right Into the meeting. He saW, "Stop," or whatever he saW. He 
sakJ, "We have a serious problem if we go back to letting Mr. Herman handle this kind of 
stuff." That we are not a junkx high any nxxe, we area nrriddle school. Andoneofthe 
most important things about the mkJdIe school is that the chiM is part of a team, and the 
team hmdies the situation. And that except for serious fighting or I guess, using the 

wrono language, calling somebody a ...SAC shoukt not be used. 

Figure 34: Pdfcy discussion: Detentton (September 30. 1991) 



From the first example, it is dear that the central offtoe administrators hoW to a viskwi of the mWdle 
school where the tean of teachers are to "protecT and "gukle" the chikJren assigned to them. In the case 
under discussion, a cWkJ from their homebase had a problem - being late three times to another teacher's 
class. Under former polkry, the chiW wouW have been sent directly to the office for disciplinary action; 
under the new policy there was the expectation that the team would "help him out." The confusion 
generated by the change in polk:y can be seen in the next sectk)n of the protocol. (Figure 34b) 
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Lawrence: When is it to be used? Just those things? 
Joyce: Serious fights. TimeoOt That's about It. 

Hayes: You know, how aevw supposed to deal with her problems, in her dass? I have my class. 
I deal with my problems within my dass. How is H up to you, or Lawrence, or myself - if 
she can't handle a child within her dass, how is it up to us to handle that? 

Lawrence: We doni know what happened in that dass. 

Joyce: I referred back to the fad it was in the handbook that this was the procedure. Now, idon't 
know If we can simply, as a team, go back to them and say, "Hey k)ok. Our team policy is 
going to be to f dtow the handbook.' 



Figure 34b: Poltov discussion: Detention (continued) 



in the above sedton in a discussion on defentkMi poltey, the idea expressed was one of power in 
dedsion-making and policy setting. The questton was basfcally, "If we disagree with the school rules, can 
we, as a team, make our own poficy?" This struggle continued. (See Figure 34c.) 



Hayes: Apparently, unless it's something really severe, nothtoig's going to happen. 

Lawrence: Yeah, they're going to add tWs after school detention. What's the purpose of that? 

DM they talk about that? 
Joyce: No. So what is the procedure going to be? First the chiW is going to talk to the advisor. 
Hi^es: See, my feeling is, what do I do about whatever happens in her dass? I can't be in there 

to... 

Lawrence: Control the drcumstanoes. 
Hayes: No. 

Joyce: Okay. And then we're going to go to the guidance counsekir. 

HiH: Right. ^ „ 

Hayes: You know that thing like who's problem is it, who owns the problem type of thing? Well, 

this isn't this has nothing to do with us. 
Spring: And this was for lales? 

Hayes: Yeah, for lates. ^ . . 

Spring: There used to be a system with lates where they got detentfon. Are they not doing that 

anynrKMe? 
Lawrence: That's the whole point. 

Joyce: Thai's the whole thing. We followed the procedure that was in the handbook, that after 

the third time being late, you get SACed. 
Hayes: ThaTs what we've been teaching In advisoiy. Isn't it? 
Lawrence: Yeah. That's what Fm teaching. 
Hayes: That's what I taught them. That was right in the beginning. 
Joyce: Well now they're teHing us that they don't want SAC to... 

Lawrence: In other wofds. we have to de^ with why that kkl is late to h er dass. If s our problem 



1 Fkiure 34c: PoWcv dlscussk>n: Detentkxi (continued) 



Teachers detemiined the progressk}n of dealing with a behavior problem: first wortt with 
the teacher, then the guidance counselor, then the assistant prindpal. They still pondered why 
there ^vas detention if no one was supposed to be given it. (See Rgure 34d) 



HHI: What dW they teH you at the meeting? 

Joyce- Dr. Calfee very nfcely came in, he started, he got into the conversatkxt, and he said that 
the whole concept of the mkidle schod is to handle the chiM as a team, and by throwing 
him into SAC right away, we are going Bght-years back, i think is what he toW me. And 
then anenwds. at the very end. he said, Tm not just speaking to you, Joyce." 

Lawrence: Wei, If Its our dedskxt, we shouM have the authority to put that kkJ m detention. 

Hayes: But thaTs it. We don't have the authority to do that. 

La wrence: We don't have the authority. ThaTs right. That's why it's a touchy point 

Figure 34d: Poltav discussion: Detenticn (continued) 
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As the discussion was vrinding down, the assistant principal entered and provided official policy 
on detention. (See Figure 34e) 

Joyce: Hello. We were just talking about the SAC procedure and Wds being late and things Wke 
that. They resJIy warned, the people who are late, they doni want the chiWt^ 
SAC for that reason. 

Henman: Who said that, your team? 

Joyce: Dr. Brookshire and Dr. Caifee. 

Hemian: Oh. I tove H. Just wonderful. No. Three lates and they get PM detention. 

Fkiure 34e: Poltov discussion: Detention (continued) 

Just as the team had reached the conduston that detention was not an option, the assistant 
principal sakJ that is was, and furthermore, it was an option to be used for the "3 lates" as the teachers had 
originally thought. He dkl however, specify that although that was poffcy, it was hoped that the child's 
difficulties woukJ be filtered first through the team, the guidance staff, and contact with the parents before 
having punishments imposed. 

Over the course of this study, at least two instances in which teachers made policy were rewarded. 
These were in the cases of schedule changes and progress report forms. The teams' difficulty in following 
policy occurred when they were undear about rationales and purpose. 

Given that teacher time is valuable and teacher*planning time represents a substantial investment, 
the administration should not have neglected to explain polides on the assumption that teachers already 
understood them. Since ail buikiing administrators became aware of the teams' struggle with the polides, 
they should be able to plan to avokJ them in the future. 

One woukJ expect that over time, the substance of poKcy issues wouM change, wouM probably 
involve less time, and would indude more administrative dedsion-makkig on the part of the teachers. The 
principal weteomed the teachers' involvement and realized that it would take some time to get a major 
school-change program in place. In the excerpt quoted betow, the prindpal expressed his hopes for 
positive change over the course of several years and Ukistrated one example of a change he had already 
observed. (See Figure 35) 
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Dr. BrooksNre: Wb going to take two to three to four to five years to get the exemplary 
program that we have designed. Wn not going to appear overnight There are going to be times 
when there are going to be heated fru8tralk)n8 and arguments that ^ But as kxig as we 
can deiJ with them in a professk>nal way, and everyone puHs together, and everyone provides 
suggestkxis, everyone provMes input, it's partteipatory management. 

And irs something new to me as wel. Andlk>veit. I do, because rm tired and I think any 
administrator wouW be after a number of years in tWs fleW. That you know, there are constant 
problems with no suggestk>ns or solutk>ns to resolve them. 

So 1 recMy en^y that (pa1k:ipatory management]. As kMig as there's a justificatkm and 
it's sound and its in the best interests of the child then thafs the commitment that 1 have to 
them. And they better have that commitment too. There's no need for put-downs of educators 
to kids. In fact, I witnessed a feature last night, an 8th grade social studies teacher personally 
greeted and shook the hands of every parent that entered the room. 

And Immediately upon entering the room she said, "This is what I do with your child 
everyday. I shake their hand and I greet them." That'sneat Tharsnk». Thafs the sort of thing 

that you're goinq to be k>oking for down the road, for more and more people to get into. 

Figure 35: Polfcv discusskyi: Change/Partfcipatonf management (Principal interview) 



CONCLUSION/RECOMMENDATIONS 



Joyce, Lawrence, and Hayes' use of team-planning time is certain to change as the first year 
advances. It will be different still, next year. Team routines have been established, and building-wide 
policies are understood. Although assigned by the distrtet into a situation of "contrived collegiality" 
(Hargreaves, as dted in Fullan, 1990) their team was well balariced and each exhibited a distinct strength. 
Joyce, the team leader, displayed organizational expertise in deciding on the daily agenda, setting 
prkxities, and in successfully directing wandering conversations back to the topic at hand. She was an 
active partk^ipant on several school committees, and coukl bring information gathered from other buiMing 
sources back to the team. Having prevkxjsly worked as a team, she and Lawrence requested that they be 
placed on the same team at the middle school. Lawrence stated that his strength was flexibility, and 
although he often vohjnteered strategies that had worthed well for him in the past, he was amenable always 
to changing or altering his methods if other team members made suggestions. During the first week of 
school, Hayes appeared to be somewhat apprehensive and skeptical of the team arrangement. She 
considered her strength to be Mentifying student problems, and In team discussions, she was usually first 
ki discovering and in discussing student dtfflcuKies. 

As a team, these teachers were developing in much the same way as Paul George (1982) woukl 
have predicted. They were getting organized, finding a sense of community, trying to coordinate 
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instruction, and making some administrative dedsions. This team however, was not an "intact faculty" (i.e.. 
from the previous junior high program housed in this txjilding). With an intact faculty, these stages of 
development, according to George, are hierarchical. With this team, the three teachers came from three 
separate txiiWings and. as predicted by George, these stages emerged simultaneously for them, though 
no stage was quite complete. Within the first week, for example, they had made an administrative decision 
(switching dasses) and introduced an interdiscipiinary unit. 

The team studied was a strong team lioth in academk^s and In caring for the social and emotional 
needs of chiklren. One month into the school year, none expressed reservations about working in a 
team, nor about the mkJdIe school concept, as a whole. It was still not dear that the teachers had a full 
understanding of the mkldle school phUosophy as far as detentkan/punishment issues were concerned. It 
will take time for all individuals to understand their ovm meanings of the change, to assimilate the 
meanings that colleagues have defined for the change, and for the school to become a culture reflecting 
the change. Future devetopment and progress of the team will depend a great deal on the ways in which 
they choose to use their collaborative daily time together. 

is it enough time? In interviews, the prindpal and ail three teachers felt that forty minutes a day was 
"about right." Even by November, it had never once been enough to dear the daily agenda. In fact the 
teachers also frequently met as a team during thew preparation times. Some of the tasks worited on in 
team-planning time were formerly dealt with during preparatkan time (progress reports, report cards). 
However, it was of benefit to the students to have those dedskxis now conskJered by the team. Team- 
planning time was a site for problems to be exposed, clarification sought, and it was a catalyst for change 
and learning, on several dimensions, by everyone involved. One-time issues such as policy 
misunderstandings will no longer be the focus of so many discussions during team-planning time. 
Administrators have also lear..ed from the experience that shared understandkig of a policy, such as 
attendance, is not to be assumed. Mutual njles. routines, and procedures will not need to be created 
again next year, or even in the second semester. The amount of time allotted seems to be sufffcient. It 
might have been helpful if some gukJance had been provkJed for possible stmcture of the time, and for 
other potential uses for the time. 
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The special needs students* domination of so much team-planning discussion needs to be 
addressed. A policy could be established to limit these discussions to a specific portion of the team- 
planning time so that more attention could be devoted ta discussions about regular education students. 
The discussions aboiA special education students need to be more specific, focussed, and direct. 
Discussions of the same issue/child should not be revisited a disproportionate amount of time. This team 
of veteran teachers came highly recommended; they displayed great concern for the welfare of the 
children under their care. This was a strong academic team, dedicated to teaching and to student 
learning. An observer would come away convinced that each was doing his or her best to reach the 
children on many levels. Nevertheless, the teachers expressed great frustration over not having available 
time for addressing the needs of the greatest number of children, the regular education students. An 
underlying hostility was building and the team was not yet experienced enough, as a team, to set limits on 
the discussions of special education students. 

An evaluation mechanism for team-planning time needs to be put in place. Although the team 
keeps minutes from each session and delivers those to the administration, these minutes are only a 
reflection of what has occurred. They do not reflect teachers* feelings, frustrations, or opinions. Brief, 
co:ifidential periodic feedback should be sdteited from each teacher. The team of teachers should be 
expected to set aside a part of one sesskHi on a regular basis to evaluate the use of the time, to ask, "Is 
this what we hoped to accomplish?" "How can we do it better?" 

This major change effort involving a new way of teaching, planning, and school philosophy, 
placed many demands on the teachers* time. Although these particular demands directly related to the 
change will diminish, teachers still need time to atterxl to daily issues. In this district, ample time has been 
altowed, and perhaps regularly scheduled team-planning time couM become a site for teachers to move 
beyond the typk:ai "classroom press" that plagues them and all teachers. Fuilan (1991) quotes Hubeman 
and Crandall on the dassrvom press: "It draws their [teachersl focus to day-to-day effects or a short term 
perspective; it isolates them from other adults; it exhausts their energy; it limits their opportunities for 
sustained reflection about what they do - teachers tend to function intuitively and rarely spend time 
reasoning about how they carry out their jobs. (The press] tends to increase the dependence of teachers 
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on the experiential knowledge necessary for day-to-day coping, to the exclusion of sources of knowledge 
t)eyond their own classrooms.* (pp. 33-34). 

There are many valuable sources of knowledge from beyond the classroom. Critics of teachers 
often cite their lack of attention to profes^stonal growth. They complain that teachers are not awarc» of 
current research, that they do not conduct enough research in the classrooms to determine personal 
effectiveness. Teachers are not often enough, reflective practitioners (Clift, Houston, Pugach, 1990; 
Evans, 1991; Killion and Todnem, 1991; Meek, 1991; Spari(s-Langer & Cotton, 1991). 

There is certainly no evkJence that suggests that these three teachers do not reflect privately on 
their classes or students. However, when asked during the interviews, 'In teanvplanning time, do you 
expect to reflect on what you teach?" they all answered "No." or "Only if something wori^ veiy well." None 
of the suggested uses of team-planning time, found in the literature, acknowledge teachers performing 
additional professional roles beyond immediate classroom experiences. Ignored are notions of teachers 
as researchers, teacfiers as transformative intellectuals, teachers as reflective practitioners - In general, 
teachers engaged in professional, academic, and personal growth experiences. That the literature 
reports use of this planning time only for information exchange and policy decisions may explain why 
these other roles as e not actively pursued by nK>re teachers. 

Yet shared reflective practk:e alone wouM enhance the teams' knowledge and skills. According to 
Smyth (as quoted in Wellington, 1990), reflective practice "comprises four aspects that are both 
sequential and cydtoal: describing, informing, confronting, and reconstructing. Together they create a 
spiral of empowennent." (Smyth, 1989, as quoted in Wellington, 1990). For the teachers to experience 
empowerment - decision-making, policy setting, new teaching strategies - they need to engage in 
reflective practice, research, and other areas of professional growth. Peer coaching (Mohlman Sparics & 
Bruder, 1987; Neubert & Bratton, 1987; Raney & Robbins, 1989; Robbins, 1991), for instance, wouM 
seem to be a logical extenskxi of interdisciplinary teams. 

Staff development efforts directed toward possible uses of planning time wouM be benefteiaf to 
the teachers and ultimately to the students. Fullan (1990) suggests a refocus on staff development "so 
that it becomes part of an overall strategy for professtonal and institutional refonn" (p. 16). In a study 
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underway, Fullan is attempting to understand and influence both dassroom improvement and school 
improvement by identifying and fostering links between the two. He has developed a model, the center 
of which depicts the teacher as learner. By engaging in continuous learning, as professionals, teacher 
growth will lead to student benefits. 

Can time be set aside, during team*planning time, for teachers to engage in these kinds of 
activities - activities of professkxial growth, away from the classroom press? As the demands of the eariy 
school year lessen, time should be available. One recalls Fullan's (1991) description of the 'bias of 
neglect" - no one talks about use of team-planning time for the purpose of teacher enrichment. If there 
are no informatton*exchange or policy issues that need to be discussed, no alternatives are offered. 
There is a conskJerable reservoir of effective teaching skills and strategies that are virtually unknown to 
most of today's practitioners. There is a belief that experience in teaching and administering will by itself 
result in knowledge and skill equal to the products of research and development. This is simply not true."* 
(Joyce & Showers, 1988, p. 7). George's model reaches it's height with administrative decision-making. 
However, it is important to the teachers, as professionals to be offered altemative or additional ways to 
utilize this common time. Engaging in professkxial activities 'can help teachers stop deferring to the 'they' 
who 'know better' to develop their own visions of educatton' (Canning, 1991, pp. 18-21). As Scheffer 
states (as dted in Richardson, 1990): 

Teachers cannot restrict their attention to the classroom alone, leaving the larger setting 
and purposes of schooling to be determined by others. They must take active responsibility for the 
goals to which they are committed, and for the social setting in whk:h these goals may prosper. If 
they are not to be mere agents of others, of the state, of the military, of the media, of the experts 
and bureaucrats, they need to determine their own agency through a critical and continual 
evaluatton of the purposes, the consequences and the social context of their calling, (p. 1 5) 



In this study, the school principal reports, "I have no problem with the day where they [the teamj 
may take a twenty minute sessk>n and thaf s all thai's really required (Principal interview, McQuaide, 
I99ld). Also, one teacher pointed out on the second day of school, ''Well remember, they sakl you doni 
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have to spend the entire team-planning to do this whole thing. I mean, if you have five minutes worth of 
stuff, that's a1 you have to do/ (McQuaide, 1991e) Although there is a need for flexibility for use of this 
time, nof using it producttveiy must be guarded against by offering alternatives. 

Schediling time for team-planning is not enough. Some guidance should be offered on other 
possible ways to use teaTn-pianning time. There does not need to be a mandated topic-^f-the-day, or 
outside consultant brought into the school. The team itself shoi^ki be encouraged to deckle how to best 
use their time and to do so by choosing from a variety of options offered. Fuilhemiore, they should be 
encouraged to take advantage of some portion of this time for professional growth. 

A school district makes a sizeable investment when it mandates daily team-planning time to every 
middle school teacher. That investment is already paying off for Woodglen in terms of what is being 
accomplished. It could have a bigger pay-off should the teachers be given some direction and guidance 
for possible alternative uses, for taking one period a month, for example, to be spent exclusively of 
professk)nal growth. George's team devetopment model might be expanded. (See Figure 36) The team 
would reach it's highest level of functk^ning when that fifth stage is accomplished - professional growth. 



Organization 



Community 



" j Instruction - | Administration - pProfessional Growth 



Figure 35: New Model of team development 

This team of teachers was a pleasure to observe. Their agreement to parttoipate in this study 
during a period of uncertainty and change was much appreciated. It is hoped that they find time to move 
away occasionally from the immediate dassroom demands to reflect, to discuss research, or to conduct 
research - to move together along a path in mutual coilegial growth. 

The central offk:e staff and the building administrators of this school distrk:t displayed great 
courage in dkywing a study to be conducted at this time, and their assistance was also appreciated. 

The team-planning time has already proved to be valuable. With the passage of time, it has the 
potential to be of even greater benefit to the school, the teachers, and ultimately, to the students. 
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APPEr4DIXB 



ConMnt to partictpate in a study 
CONSEMT TO PA RTICIPATg iM A STUDY 



Description 

• The purpose of this research is to gain a better understanding of how teams of teachers use group planning 

time assigned to them. Because of your knowledge and practice of teaching and l)ecause of your experience. I 
would like to learn alxjut your team interactions with your colleagues. I will conduct confidential audiotaped 

^ . intennews with you regarding your perceptk)ns of the new school reorganizatfon and your personal background. The 

outcome of the research wiU be a better understanding of how school reorganizatkxi impacts professionals. 



Risks and Benefits 

There are no known risks on the basis of previous research of this nature conducted at LRDC. 
ConfidentiaHty 

The audiotapes will be kept strtetly confidential and kept in kKked files. I understand that my identity will not 
be revealed in any descriptk)n or publication of this research, unless I decWe othenwise. UixJer these conditions, I 
consent to such publication for scientific purposes. 

Right to Refuso/End ParticiDation 

I understand that I am free to withdraw at any time and to refuse to partteipate in any aspect of the research. 

Voluntary Consent 

I certify that I have read the preceding and that I understand its content. Any questrans I have about the 
research have been answered by Judith McQuaide. A copy of this consent form will be given to me. I freely agree to 
participate in ttie study. 



Signature of Teacher 



Witness Date 

I certify that I have explained the nature and purpose of the research, have answered any questwns that 
have been asked, and have witnessed the above signature. 

Investigator: Judith McOuakie 

722 LRDC, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 
(412) 624-7470 

Signature of Investigator/Date 



Signature of Committee Chair 
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APPENDIX C 
Teacher interview questions 



Personal 

1 . First I would Ki^ you to tell me something about your badcground - wtiere you went to school, what 

is your area of certification, how long have you been teacNng, and so forth. • 

2. What do you consider to be your greatest strengths? wealoiess? What impact do you expect this 

to have on planning? * 

3. Have you been through any restructuring efforts before this one? Can you briefly tell me about 

those? 

School goals/purpose 

1. Is there a nriission statement fonnalized goals or definition for this If so, who created it? 

How would you define it? 

a. is the staff in general loiowledgeable about such a statement? 

b. Is there consensus among the school staff about goals? 

c. Is there consensus within your team about goals? 

2. What are 5 characteristics of an effective Middle Grade School? 

3. What makes this level so demanding? 
Team 

1. Can you tell me something about how this teaming process is going for both the school and tite 
team? 

2. In your opiriion, did aNiiiembers of the team want to be assigned to this sc^^ Whyorwhynot? 

3. Is there a "collective ideology" among team members with regard to discipline, experimentation, 
curricutar expectations and fun in ttie classroom? 

4. How would you describe the diversity within your team? 

5. What are your expectations for other team members? 

6. In relation to ttie other 6th grade teams, how would you cfiaracterize your team? 

7. In what area is your team is particulariysfrong? 

8. Would you say your team is in need of additional staff deveiopfnent in any area? 

9. Who will make decisions on teaching arrangements and strategies? How will you reach 
consensus? How win you handle disagreements? 

10. What do you expect to be the greatest benefit to "teaming?" the greatest disadvantage? 
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Students 

1. How wiU this team respond to the developmental divert 

2. What criteria will)e used for grouping? Academic or other? How? 
Planning Time 

1 . How much time do you have for team planning? Do you consider that time to be too much, too 
Kttie, or about right? 

2. Could you Kst some topics that you expect to discuss during team planning time? 

3. Do you expect team members to discuss how individual students are managing to learn the 
material? [staffing] 

4. During planning time, do you expect members of your team to reflect on what they teach? 

5. Do you expect the nature of these team planning sessions to change over time? To be different in 
November than they are in September? How? 

6. Do you expect this to be a good school? How will you know? 
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APPENDIX 



Principal interview questions 



QUESTIONS FOR THOMAS BROOKSHIRE: 

1. What criteria did you consider In choosing the team that I am observing? 

2. How did you go about making the decision? 

3. Was it a difficult decision? 

4. Wil you be meeting with the teanr^ on any scheduled basis? Ifso, 
how often? Why will you meet with them? 

5. What is the mechanism for ongoing feedback. Will there be a mW-year evaluation and/or a final year-end 
evaluatkm for each team? 

6. What things will be consklered for the evaluation? 
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